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HE ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER COLOURS, 5a, Pall Mall East, 8.W. (near the National 

Gallery). The 129ra SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN from 10 to 6. 
PERCY EDSALL, Secretary. 


WRsNe H GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.— 
)W OPEN. the FIGHTY-SIXTH EXHIBITION of PICTURES 





PROVISIONAL COUNCIL for EXTENSION of 

HER EDUCATION in NORT STAFFORDSHIRE.— 
WANTED, a UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURER to perform the 
duties of Secretary to the Council, to reside and Lecture in the District, 
and to assist in Organizing Higher and Technical Soh ag —For 
details as to salary, &c.. apply to D. MacFapven, M.A., The Elms, North- 
wood, Hanley, “og Applications, with testimonials, - be sent in not 
later than JUNE 





NC 
by BRITISH and FOREIGN ARTISTS, from 9.30 to 6. 





Go IS LOVE. 

A. E. EMSLIE’S GREAT SACRED erorrers her 42 Water- 
Colour Paintings of the HOLY LAND, ON VIEW, to 6 Admis- 
sionls. Emsilie Gallery, EGYPTIAN HALL, PICUADILLY, w. 


HE COMMITTEE of the SAVILE CLUB 
desire to RECOMMENDa LADY, who has kept the Club Accounts 
and has assisted in the Secretarial Work of the Club for over ten years, 
for employment in a similar a other suitable capacity.—Address Hon. 
Sxc., Savile Club, 107, Piccadilly, 


OOKSELLERS’ SEASIDE HOLIDAY HOME, 
49, ROYAL PARADE, EASTBOURNE. 


The above Home has been established for the vena of Booksellers, 
their Assistants, and Families. Suites of Rooms, or single Bedrooms, 
can be had furnished, with cooking and attend at very d 

Sarees per week. 

The Home is replete with every comfort, and, facing the sea front, 
forms a most charming residence for those desiring rest and a 
fortnight’s sojourn at this most lovely seaside resort. 

All particulars and forms of application can be had of the Secretary, 
Mr. Gzo. Larner, at the London Office, 23, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 














and 


Patron : 
The Right Hon, the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
Presidents : 
The Right Hon. LORD GLENESK. 
Sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON. 





[jNivensiry COLLEGE of NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR. 


(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 
DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 
Applications are invited for the post of DRAPERS’ COMPANY'S 
ASSISTANT LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR in ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING. Salary 120/. Candidates will be required to show a 
qeners knowledge of Physics. 
and testi ial uld be received not later than 
SATORDAY. June 9, v4 the panna from whom further 
particulars may be obtain 
JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., Secretary and Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 


LECTURESHIP ON GERMAN. 

The University Court of the University of Glasgow will shortly 
proceed to the appointment of a LECTURER on GERMAN. 

‘The salary has been fixed at 300]. per annum. and the appointment, 
which is from year to year, is to date from October 1 next. 

Candidates should lodge twenty copies of their application and 
testimonials with the undersigned, who will furnish any further 
information desired, on or before SATURDAY, J une 30. 

ALAN E, CLAPPERTON, Secretary of the Glasgow University Court, 
91, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


‘THE GOVERNORS of the WANDSWORTH 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTE are prepared to receive applications for 
the post of PRINCIPAL. 
The Principal will be directly responsible for the organization and 
of the work of the Institute, and will be expected himself 

















Established in 1839 for granting Pensions and Temporary Assi 
to principals or assistants engaged as vendors of sgl, pooh 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Sbropnipe 2 mt and gives 
three votes for life at all el f Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Kaan! Subscriber is 
entitled to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 





id. 
very mar and woman throughout the United Kingdom, whether 
ublisher, wholesaler, retailer, employer or employed, is entitled to 
mea member upon payment of Five Shillings annually or Three 
Guineas for Life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
news, 
Roe Annnitints now number thirty-six, the men receiving 25/. and 
the women 20/. per annum each. These Pensions. now amounting to 
r annum, are all paid from the dividends arising from the 
invested capital of the Institution. 
The ‘Royal Victoria Pension Fund” was established in 1887. It 
provides pensions of 201. a year each for four widows of newsvendors. 
The ao Fund”’ provides pensions for one man 25/. and one 
woman 
Seer Relief is given, not only to algae _but to newsvendors 
or their servants who may be r by Members. 
Inguiry 5 made and reliet awarded in poeta toon with the merits of 
each cas W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 
Seniorial Hall Buildings, Farringdon Street, E.C. 


S ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN.—YOUNG MAN 

(36) desires RE-ENGAGEMENT, in or near London. Ten years’ 

experience. Excellent references.—D. P., 64, Alton Koad, Bouratrosk, 
Birmingh am. 


I ITERARY ADVISER and EDITOR at present 
4 FREE. Twenty-five years’ experience in London with some of 
the oldest and best ~ac/, of Publishers.—S., care of Banham, 128, 
Uxbridge Road, Ealin, 


LD ENGLISH, ICELANDIC, and OLD 

GERMAN LESSONS GIV EN by GERMAN TUTOR. Fee 2s. per 

Hour. Teaches also Modern German and Modern French.—Address 
Teacuer, 3, Worsley Road, Hampstead. 


S" PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. 


The HEAD MASTER of this School having arc his intention of 
RESIGNING his APPOINTMENT at the END of the PRESENT 
‘TERM, the Governors will be glad to receive applications for the 
‘Office Particulars may be obtained from the Clerk to the Governing 
Body, T. &. Wuyrenead, Minster Gates, York. 


ASON UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
MASTER OF METHOD. 


The Council invite applications for the post of MASTER of METHOD 
2 ee DAY TKAINING DEPARTMENT (Men). Stipend 300/. per 


“Candidates must be Graduates of some University, and they should 
have undergone a complete course of training in the theory and 


wtacticn of teaching. 
should be sent to the 
anes not later than SATU RDAY, June 16 
The Candidate elected will be required to eater upon his duties on or 
about September 1, 1900. 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 























ied by testi ial 








DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION, IRELAND. 


ROYAL COLLEGE of SCIENCE, DUBLIN. 


DEMONSTRATOR in GEOLOGY REQUIRED for the FIRST 
TERM, from OCTOBER 1, 1900, to FEBRUARY 2, 1901. Salary 60/.— 
Send copies of testimonials to the Secretary, Royal College of Science, 
St. Stephen’s Green. 


Ow ENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER.—The 
Council Peres to sppointa LECTURER in HEBREW, and also 
“8 LECIUREK in ARAKIU, who will enter on their duties on Sep- 

tember 29 next. pe should be sent in not later Ls ~ ae 1 

vto the Registrar, from whom further —s may be o 

8. CHAFFERS, yo 











to Lecture in One Department at least. 

There is a Day Science School, and a Domestic Economy School in 
connexion with the Institute, in addition to the usual Evening Classes 
in Science, Technology, Trade and Commercial ii 8. 

The commencing salary has been fixed at 

The cuties and remuneration will begin on Siieters: 

Application must be made on forms which can be obtained from the 
hon. secretary, Mr. A. R. Griprey, 4, Galveston stapes Putney, 8 W., 


FRANCE,— The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 


France: 
AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER. BIARRITZ, BOR- 
Wate BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON. DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
OeEe NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
A 
And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


[To MUSEUM FOUNDEKS, PROPRIETORS, 

CURATORS, and others.—TO en SOLD, ee large and valuable 
COLLECTION of the late Mr. H. MAYNARD, Memb. Inst.C.E., 
consisting of GEOLOGY, MINERALS. SHELLS, AROTANICAL SPECI- 
MENS, BUTTERFLIES, EGGS, and MISCELLANEOUS CURIOS.— 
For particulars apply to E. Maynarp, Librarian, Free Library, 
‘Twickenham. 


NFORMATION OFFICE, OXFORD (Director, 

Cc. C. ORD, M.A.), for all inquiries on the University. Scholastic 

Agency. Medical Registry. Clerical Duty provided. Examinations 
arranged. T' lati and C: Secretarial Work. 


".HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row. The 

interests of Authors capably represented. Proposed gg 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. 8. placed 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty ae Y prlationl 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. Consultation 
free. aie ae and testimonials from Leading Authors on ow to 
Mr. A. M. Bureues, Authors’ Agent, 34, Paternoster Row 


R ANDERSON -& CO., Advertising Agents 
» (Estab. 1881), 14, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING tee 8.W. 

City Office: 15, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, 
ee Advertisements at the lowest possible prices. 


rs, &c., on app 


’ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
‘e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


A THENAUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, \otes and Queries, <a is 
repared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEW! S, and 

PERIODICAL. PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. 




















Special. terms to 

















from whom further information respecting the post can be 
aa must be received by him not later than 10 a... of 


ESTMINTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

will be held on JULY 3, 4. and 5, to FILL UP not less than 

FOUR RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS. SIX NON-RESIDENTIAL 

SCHOLARSHIPS, and ONE EXHIBITION.—For Voobe Sigg apply by 
letter to the Heap Masrer, 19, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 








I EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
The HENRY TATE SCHOLARSHIP in Science, annual value 501. 
A PFEIFFER SCHOLARSHIP in Science ” ” 
A REID SCHOLARSHIP in Arts ” ” SII. 10s. 
All tenable for Three Years. 
Will be awarded on the results of the Examination to be held at the 
College on JUNE 26 and 27. Candidates must be under Nineteen Years 
of age on the first day of the Examination. 
For further information apply to the Principat. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 
HALL of RESIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS. 
Terms 351. to 551. a Year. 
Apply to the Warpen, University Hall, 163, Edge Lane, Liverpool. 


NOVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES.— 
Miss LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly 
— English and Foreign GOVERNESSES for Resident and Daily 
gagements. — Central Registry for Teachers, 25, Craven Street, 
Charing Cross, W.C. 


DUCATION.— —Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 
can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 
and Abroad, will furnish careful a if supplied with detailed 
requirements. —36, Sackville Street, 


THE Rev. WILLIAM C. STEWART, LL.B., 

LECTURES and GIVES INSTRUCTION by CORRESPOND- 
ENCE in History. Literature. and Composition, and Moral Philosophy. 
—7, Spencer Road, Wandsworth Common, 8. W. 


YPE-WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 
DAUGHTER and Assistants. Authors’ MSS.,&c. Usual ay 
Circulars, &c., by Copying Process. Authors’ references.—Miss S1x: 
West Kensington Type-Writing Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham: 
mersmith, W. 


HORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING.—MSS. 

COPIED with speed and accuracy. Room for Dictation. Short- 

hand Writers and Typists sent out by Day or Hour.—Miss Burney, 
Second Floor, 48, Bedford Row, London. 


tgs -WRITING.—MSS. COPIED, from 10d. per 

1,000 words, in a new and effective style ‘which, by arresting 
attention, gives the MS. a special chance.—Please write for Specimen 
to the — ‘Typz-Waitinc Co., 18, Borough High Street, London 
Bridge, 8.E. 

















Catalogues, 


(SHEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 
/ in the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 
all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. Orders 
by post executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Re- 
mainders gratis and pestage free.—Gitsert & Fiz.p, 67, Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C. 


& Gets & KELVEY 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 
SPRING CATALOGUE (No. 94) of choice BOOKS and 
MANUSCRIPTS now ready, post free, 6d. 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 


LL AM GLAISHER, 
REMAINDER BOOKSELLER, 265, High Holborn, London. 
CATALOGUES post free 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. New Books at Reduced Prices. 
MODERN BROOKS. Containing also the Best Novels. FRENCH 
LITERATURE, A Popular Selection. 


M ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 

CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 


_»% South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


rILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 
14, fa Street, Covent Garden, London ; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


ATALOGUE of SPANISH and PORTUGUESE 
5 BOOKS sent post free on application to 
DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


\ATALOGUR, No. 29.—Drawings, Engravings, 

/ and Books—searce Works by Prof. Ruskin—Kelmscott Press 
Publications—Drawings by Turner, Prout, De Wint, &c —Japanese 
Colour-Prints—Etchings and Engravings. Post free, Sixpence.—Wx. 
Warp. 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


IST of MANUSCRIPTS and EARLY PRINTED 

4 BOOKS, comprising many from the Library of the late William 
Morris, several of his Works, and Books printed by him at the Kelms- 
cott Press; also a Collection of various Works by the late John Ruskin ; 
Vale Press Books, &c , offered for Sale by J. & J. Leicuton, 40, Brewer 
Street, Golden Square, W. Price 1s. containing 6 Full-Page Reproduc- 


tions. 


SECOND-HAND BOOK AGENCY, 
Wordsworth College, Shirland Road, London, W. 


A LARGE Ngee OF BOOKS, MUSIC, AND MAGAZINES 
ONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


Orders and siaihe reany Books, &c., promptly answered. 



































YY PE-WRITING (AUTHORS’ MSS.) undertaken 
by highly educated WOMEN of Literary experience (Classical 
Tripos ; Cambridge Higher Local ; a SPIES with Modern 
Languages). Authors’ references. ‘Term 3d_ per 1,000 words; 
over 5,000, 1s.—S. K., 1, Lingard’s Road, iLoethen, 8.E. 





XCHANGE (or would SUB-LET for THREE 
E MONTHS) 1.URING SUMMER, a HOUSE in South - West 
Suburb (55/. rental) for a Residence in the Country, or Seaside, not 
more than fifty-five miles from London.—Apply F., Athenrum Press, 
Bream’s Buildings, E.C} 


Ox 
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SELECTED PUBLICATIONS OF 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


—_—~o— 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUC- 
TIONS OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY 
THE AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 


ROYAL PICTURE GALLERY, 
DRESDEN. A New Series of Reproductions of the 
best-known Masterpieces in this renowned Collection. 

The NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON. The Chief Works of the British and Foreign 
Schools. 

PAINTERS of the FRENCH SCHOOL. 
Copies of Important Works exhibited at the Guildhall, 
London, in 1898, many not hitherto published. 

SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, G. F. 
WATTS, R.A, D. G. ROSSETTI. A large Collection 
of Autotypes of Works by these Masters, including 
numerous Examples recently exhibited at the New 
Gallery, London. 

ETCHINGS by REMBRANDT. 
Facsimile Copies from the Series now on Exhibition in 
the Department of Prints and Drawings of the British 


Museum. 
Prospectuses of each Issue post free. 


Full Particulars of all Autotype Reproductions after Old and 
Modern Masters are given in 

The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATA- 
LOGUE. New Edition. With upwards of 100 Miniature 
Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Block 
Illustrations. For convenience of reference the Publica- 
tions are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. 
Post free, 1s. 


FRAMED AUTOTYPES possess distinctive Fine-Art 
character, and prove acceptable Presents, being eminently 
suitable for the adornment of the Hall, Library, Dining- 
room, Boudoir, Shooting-box, &c. 

A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


MUPrs'’s LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum 
can be entered at any date. 


The BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS of the SEASON 
are now in circulation. 


Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 





BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on Sale 
(Second hand). Also a large Selection of Books in Leather 
Bindings, suitable for Birthday, Wedding, and Christmas 
Presents. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
30-34, NEW OXFORD ST.; 241, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; 
48, QUEEN VICTORIA STRERT, E.C. 
And at 10-12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 





OOKCASES.—Great variety, New and Second- 

hand. Prices aapreeuns ge for designs and prices, to Mr. 

match 232, Tottenham Court Road, W. Also a quantity of Writing 
es. 


T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 
full particulars. Schools also recommended.—Medical, &c., Association, 
mited, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, ‘ Tri- 
form, London.”” Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 


‘HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 50, 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.) Contains hairless paper, over which 
the pen slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence 5s. per dozen, 
ruled or plain. New pocket size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


LAT TO LET, overlooking Battersea Park.— 

Sunny, cheerful, and healthy. Rent, inclusive, 82/. Eight Rooms, 

Bath, Hot and Cold, ee he between 12 and 4, at 11, Stafford 
Mansions, Albert Bridge Road, 8.W. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 


Passenger Lift. Electric Light in allrooms. Bath-Rooms on every 
oor. 
SPACIOUS DINING, DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
AND SMOKING ROOMS. 
All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 


Fu Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 
T Address—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 














(Temperance), 





THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 
16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 
Inspection invited. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


Published in Twelve Parts. 
Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 


CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 


Cover designed by Walter Crane. 


Price to Subscribers, 9/. 
[Now ready. 


VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 
CASTLE. Historically and Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts, with 10 Photogravure 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers: EDITION DE 
LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown broadside, 
limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price, bound, 6/. 6s. 


The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, the 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 


LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JONKES, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
porean. BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 


, . 





CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 1s. 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 








Sales bp Auction. 
Valuable Law Books, including the Library of a Barrister, 


retiring —Handsome Oak Knee-hole Writing Table— 
Mahogany Office Tables, §c. 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on TUESDAY, 

May 29, at 1 o’clock, valuable LAW BOOKS, comprising New Law 
Reports, from 1872 to 1897, 215 vols. half-calf; another Set, Bes 1879 to 
1899, 165 vols half-calf—Law Journal Reports, First Series, 9 vols., and 
from 1848 to 1899, 124 vols.—Law Times Reports, 1859 to 1885, 52 vols.— 


The valuable Collection of Greek Coins of a late Collector. 


ESSRS, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13. Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C , on MONDAY. May 28, and Three Following Days, 


at 1 o’clock precisely, the valuable and important COL s 

GREEK ColNS in Gold, Silver, Ricctrant’ 4 and Bromse a 

COLLEC , selected chiefly from the following well-known Col 

tions: Wigan, Bompois, De Quelen, Comte de Duchastel, Billoin, 

Carfrae, the Earl of Ashburnham, Sir H. Bunbury, Montagu, &c. : 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had, illustrated with 

Plates, price 2s. 6d. each. ‘ ony 


The Library (including the well-known Collection of Dic 
kensiana) of the late WILLIAM Rk. HUGHES, Esq., F.L.§. 
(Treasurer of the City of Birmingham). if 

MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION (by order of the Executors) at their 

House. No. 13, Wellington Street, Strand. W.C., on THURSDAY 

May 31, at 1 o’clock precisely, the LIBRARY (including the wei. 

known Collection of Dickensiana) of the late WILLIAM R. HUG: 

2sq., F.L.8. (Treasurer of the City of eg gm including Burton’s 

Arabian Nights, 16 vols.—First Editions of the Writings of Edwin, 

Arnold, Robert Browning, George Eliot, Andrew Lang, FitzGerald, 

Ruskin, Swinburne, Tennyson, &c.—Coloured Caricatures — Books. 

illustrated by George Cruikshank—R. L. Stevenson’s Works, Edin. 


burgh Edition. 
THE DICKENS COLLECTION, 

comprising First Editions of the Works of Charles Dickens—Biblio- 

ies—Book dedicated to Charles Dickens—Presentation Copies 
with Autographs—various Works, containing Letters by, and Refer- 
ences to, Charles Dickens—Portraits— Engravings—Busts—Medallions 
—Plays and Playbills — Biographies — Books from Charles Dickens's. 
Library, with his Book-Plate— Portraits of Characters and Scenes from, 
his Works—Relics — Magazines — Extra Ill ions — scarce . 
phiets, &c 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 














The very valuable Library of the late J. B. INGLIS, Esq, 


M ESSks. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON &« HUDGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY, June 11, and ‘Three Following Days, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, the very valuable LIBRARY of EARLY PRINTED 
and RARE BOOKS (English and Foreign), and ILLUMINATED and 
other ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS, formed by the late J. B. INGLIs, 
Esq. (the Property of Dr. C. INGLIS). 

May be viewed two days prior, Catalogues may be had. 





Musical Instruments. 


MESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, WC., on 
TUESDAY, May 29, at half-past 12 o’clock precisely, MUSIVAL 
INSTRUMENTS, consisting of Grand and Cottage Pianofortes by John 
Broadwood & Sons, Erard. Rud. lbach, Kirkman, Sterling, Schreiber, 
Chas Hampton—Harmoniums and Organs—Double and Single Action 
Harps by Krard, Dodd, and Egan—Old and Modern Violins, Violas, 
Violoncellos, and Double Basses, with the Bows, Cases, Fittings, and 
Sundries attaching thereto — Guitars, Mandolines, banjos, Zithers, 
Autoharps—Brass and Wood Wind Instruments, consisting of Flutes,. 
Piccolos, Clarinets, Oboes, Cornets, Bombard Cc 5 
Concertinas, by Monzani, Goodlad, W heatstone, Buffet, Courtois, &c. 
Catalogues may be had. 


Library of the late ST. GEORGE MIVART, F.R.S., 
and other Properties. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C,, 
on WEDNESDAY, May 30, and Two Following Days, at ten minutes 
1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of the late ST. GEORGE MIVART, 
F.R.S., and other Properties, amongst which will be found Institution 
of Civil Engineers, vols 7-135—Cooke’s Fungi, 8 vols —Baillon’s Plants 
—George Meredith’s Poems— Views in Australia—Hasted’s Kent— 
Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library—The Studio, complete Set—Seebohm's 
British Birds—Iron and Steel Institute—The Ibis—Fowler's British 
Coleop hi Pp 1 T ti Quarterly Review. complete 
Set—Annual Register, compiete Set—Jesse’s Richard ILI.—Titmarsh’s 
Comic Tales—Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland and Through the Looking- 
Glass — Smith’s New Jersey — Chemisch Gesellschaft — Société 
Chemique de Paris—Herbert Spencer’s Works, 14 vols —Baily's Maga- 
zine, 72 vols.—Cruikshank’s ‘able Book —Chimney-Piece Makers 
Designs—Borrow’s Romany RKye—Surtees’s Handley Cross—First Edi- 
tions of Stevenson, Kipling, Arnold, Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Scott, 
&c.—an Original MS. in the Autograph of Lord Byron, &c. 

Catalogues may be had. 




















Weekly Reporter, complete to 1899, 47 vols. - Maclean and Robi and 
Macqueen’s Scotch Appeals, 5 vols.—Moore’s Privy Council Cases, both 
Series, 24 vols—Notes of Cases in the Ecclesiastical and Maritime 
Courts, 7 vols.—Spinks’s Reports, 2 vols.—Kay and Johnson, 5 vols., and 
other Reports—Pickering’s Statutes to 1880, 121 vols.—Calendar of 
Inner Temple Records, 2 vols. ‘Co which are added a Selection of Mis- 
cellaneous Books—Rolls Publications, 105 vols.—Handsome Oak Knee- 
hole Writing Table—Mahogany Office Tables—Bookshelving, &c. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Valuable Miscellaneous Books, including a Selection from an 
Old Country Library—Prints, Caricatures, §c 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on THURSDAY, 
May 31, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock, valuable MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, including a Selection from an Old Country Library, comprising 
Grose’s Antiyuities of England and Wales, &c., 14 vols.— A‘sop’s Fables, 
by Ogilby, First Edition, 1651—Eden’s Voyages tothe New Worlde, 1555 
—Frampton’s Joyfull Newes of the New-Found Worlde, 1596-80—Lang- 
ham’s Garden of Health, 1633, and other Early Herbals—Old Plays by 
Shirley, Massinger, D’Avenant, Suckling, Dryden, Wycherley, and 
others—MS Hore on Vellum—Early Printed Book of Hours, Rouen, 
1536—Von Kosewitz’s Eccentric Tales, Coloured Plates, 1827—Scrope’s 
Art of Deer-Stalking, 1838—Scott’s Novels, Original Editions, 74 vols. 
—Boccaccio’s Decameron, &c., 5 vols —Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s His- 
tory of Painting, 5 vols —Coloured Caricatures—Old Engravings, &c. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will hold the following 

SALES by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James’s 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o’clock precisely :— 

On MONDAY, May 28, the COLLECTION of 
ENGRAVINGS of the late Madame DE FALBE. 

On MONDAY, May 28, the COLLECTION of 
OLD ENGLISH PORCELAIN, OBJECTS of ART and VERTU, of the 
late J. C. GOODEN-CHISHOLM, Esq. 

On TUESDAY, May 29, OLD ENGLISH 
MINIATURES, the Property of Sir CHARLES RUSHOUT, Bart.— 
Jewels—Lace—Fans—Snufft-Boxes—and Objects of Vertu. 

On THURSDAY, May 31, the LIBRARY of the 
late Sir FREDERICK W. BURTON, LL.D: F.S.A., formerly Director 
of the National Gallery, and late of 43, Argyll Road, Kensington, and 
other Properties, ineluding a tine Series of the First Editions of the 
Works of Charles Diekens in the Original Parts. 

On THURSDAY, May 31, PORCELAIN, 
OBJECTS of ART, and DECORATIVE FURNITURE. 

On FRIDAY, June 1, OLD PICTURES, the 
Property of a GENTLEMAN, and from numerous Private Collections 
and different. Sources. 











Music. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47. Leicester Square, WC, 
on WEDNESDAY, June 6, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock preciseiy, 
MUSIC, consisting of Modern Orchestral Music. Full Scores—Sir H. 8. 
Rishop’s Collection of Operas—Modern String Trios, Quartets, 
Quintets—Novello and Roosey’s Editions of Operas, Oratorios 
Cantatas, &c., in Cloth and Paper—Modern Songs and Pianoforte Music. 
Catalogues may be had. 





Engravings. 

ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, -at their House, 47, Leicester Square, WC, 
on THURSDAY, June 7. and Following Day, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, a COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, consisting of 

Portraits in Mezzotint, Stirple, and Line, some extremely scarce 
fine, after Reynolds, Hoppner, Lawrence. Gainsborough, Cosway, 
Beechey, Komney, &c.—Fancy Subjects of the English School, many 
rinted in Colours—Historical and ‘Topographical—a Collection of 
odern Artists’ Proof Etchings and Engrayings, Caricatures, Book 

Illustrations, &c. 


Guaranteed Violins, including the Collection formed by the 
late JOHN SEYMOUR. Esq. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, we, 
on TUESDAY, June 12, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely. # 
valuable COLLECTION of VIOLINS, VIOLAS, and VIOLONCELLO8, 
ineluding choice Examples of the following well-known makers :— 
Joseph Rocca J. B. Vuillaume Pique 





Gagliano Fendt Lupot 
Klotz Albani Betts 
and many others. 


Foster Hill 
Catalogues may be had. 








The valuable Collection of Greek and Roman Coins formed ly 
JOHN MAYO, Esq., of Richmond. 


MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, WC. 
on WEDNESDAY, June 13, at ten minutes it 1 o'clock precisely, the 
valuable COLLECTION of rare GREE and ROMAN COINS 
formed by JOHN MAYO, Esq., of Richmond. 


Library of the late J. PULMAN, Esq., formerly Librarian to 
v the House of Lords. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House. 47, Leicester Square, WC. 
on THURSDAY, June 14, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of the late J. PULMAN, me, 
formerly Librarian to the House of Lords, comprising ENGLISH 
FOKEIGN BOOKS in all Branches of Literature. 
Catalogues in preparation. 
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SALES NEXT WEEK. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, on the 
following days next week, at half-past 12 o'clock each day :— 
TUESDAY, May 29, FIRST PORTION of the 
extensive COLLECTION of BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA formed by P. M. 
BRIGHT, Esq., of Bournemouth. 
FRIDAY, June 1, large COLLECTION of LAN- 


APPARATUS and SLIDES, SCIENTIFIC and PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS, and other Miscellaneous Property. 


Catalogues had post free on application. 





WILLIS’S ROOMS, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE. 
THE PEEL HEIRLOOMS. 


The valuable Library of Books, including the most remarkable 
Collection of Political Caricatures ever offered for Auction, 
brilliant Mezzotints, §c., removed from Drayton Manor for 
convenience of Sale. 


ESSRS. ROBINSON & FISHER are instructed 
to SELL at their Rooms, as above. on TUESDAY, June 12, and 
Three Following Devs, at 1 o’clock precisely each Day, the valuable 
LIBRARY of OKS, containing a very extensive ‘Topographieal 
Collection, including the great County Histories, and exceptionally fine 
extra-illustrated Copies of Lysons’s and Pennant’s London—Collections 
of Portraits—fine Copies of esteemed Editions of the Greek and Latin 
Classics, including the Editio Princeps of Homer, the Victorian Cicero 
of 1543, and William Pitt’s fine Presentation Copy of the Foulis Homer 
—The Poliphile of 1499—Houghton Gallery—over 1,000 volumes of 
French Works and Standard Works in most Branches of English 
Literature, the whole in first-class condition and bearing the Peel 
Bookplate, and a Collection of Autograp 
May be viewed Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday, 
and Monday prior, and Catalogues had of the Avucriongers at their 
Offices, Willis’s Rooms, King Street, St. James’s Square, 8. W. 











anesthe Ge hgh MAGAZINE. 
No. 1016. JUNE, 1900. 2s. 6d. 

CHILDREN of the HOUSE of KAJAR. 

CONCERNING OUR CAVALRY. 

NEW LIGHT on OLD CRICKET. By James Phillips. 

BALLAD of FOULWBATHER JACK. By M.C. Gillington. 

ONE of the OLD SCHOOL. 

LORD JIM: a Sketch. Chaps. 21-23. By Joseph Conrad. 


The DEPARTURE of a SECOND LIEUTENANT for the FRONT. 
By his Sister. 


The LIFE of a SAILOR. 
SHERIDAN and MR. SHAW. By G.S. Street. 


MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD :—Mr. Pinero and his Critics—The 
Royal Academy—The _ of Exhibitions—The Relief of Mafeking 
— London—The late R. A. M. Stevenson—The Prodigality 
0! 3 


The FAITHFUL CITY. By Christian Burke. 


SURPRISES in WAR: their Reasons and Remedy. By Major-General 
Frank 8. Russell, C.M.G. M.P. 


FLOREAT BRITANNIA. By Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. 


The WAR OPERATIONS in SOUTH AFRICA. VII. Misplaced Senti- 
ment—Transport Difficulties—‘‘ Aasvogels”—The Advance from 
Bloemfontein— Mafeking. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


[THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for JUNE. Pricels. Contents:— 
The ‘NEW MODEL” OFFICER. 
The BLUE EYES of AILIE. By S. R. Crockett. 
A TREK from the TRANSVAAL. By Freiheer von Elft. 
A LITERARY NIHILIST. By Thomas Seccombe. 
WARDERS of the WEST. By E. B. Osborn. 
IN YEARS of STORM and STRESS. V. By Karl Blind. 
GEORGIAN GOSSIPS. By Miss A. M. Wilson. 
OR — OR POISON. By K. and Hesketh Prichard (£. and H. 
eron). 
The KING'S DEATH. By Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. 
CONFERENCES on BOOKS and MEN. XIV. The Legend of Mac- 
conglinne. By Urbanus Sylvan. 
The ISLE of UNREST. Chaps. 16-18. By Henry Seton Merriman. 


London : Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo Place. 


POMPEII; Notes on English Work at the Paris 
Exhibition ; The Debate on the Housing of the Working Classes ; 
Historical Notes on Blackfriars; ‘'he late Professor Cockerell, R.A. ; 
Extras and Omissi in Building C ; Illustrations of New 
Buildings for Eastern Telegraph Co., &c.—See The BUILDER of 
May 26 (4d.; by post. e ). Through any Newsagent, or from the 
Publisher of the Builder, 46, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 


QF the HOUSE of CHLOE, 
By ELLIS MARSTON. 
Crown 8vo. price 4s. net. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


” NOW READY, THIRD EDITION, illustrated, 5s. 
HYSIOLOGY and HYGIENE of the VOICE. 
For Speakers and Singers. By GORDON HOLMES, M.D. 
“Tn a truly scientific spirit.”—Atheneum. ‘I am quite in accord 
with these observations.”—Sir M. Mackenziz. &e. 
By the SAME AUTHOR, illustrated, 1s. 6d. 
THE HYGIENE of the THROAT and EAR. A 
Popular Guide.—J. & A. Churchill, 7, Great Marlborough 8t., W. 




















TEACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY, 


Price Sixpence each net. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 


i, BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 
or, the Principal Events recorded in the so Scriptures, arranged 
under their probable respective dates, with a Dictionar giving 
an acceunt of the places named, an Appendix on English 
lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. 

2, BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 


the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. 


3. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
8 Series of Bio hical Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
Illustrated by Six Views of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is hoped, 


found useful to all who are interested in the study of the Holy 
Scriptures. 


Published by G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 















































THE QUESTION OF THE DAY. 


NO ROOM TO LIVE. 


By GEORGE HAW. 
With an Introduction by Sir WALTER BESANT, 
Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


FOR QUIET MOMENTS. 


Devotional Readings from the Published and Unpublished Writings of the Right Rev. 
G. H. Wilkinson, D.D., Bishop of St. Andrews. 


Selected and Arranged by J. H. BURN, BD. 
Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


AD REM. 


Thoughts for Critical Times in the Church. 


By the Rev, H, HENSLEY HENSON, B.D., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 
Cloth boards, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


“In this volume the position of our Church is put before us with clearness and power, and supported by more than 
average learning.”—Saturday Review. 











A THRILLING ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER. 


I LIVED AS I LISTED. 


By ALFRED L, MAITLAND. 
With Etched Title and Frontispiece from a Design by A. G. Walker. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
355 lly delightful.”—Truth. q i % 
ox Mr Muitlend's story will find many appreciative readers. It is written with care and discrimination, and is equally to a 
be commended both as an exciting tale of adventure and faithful picture of the times he describes.”— Daily Telegraph. 
“Mr. Maitland looks upon Sis story as a ‘frail cockleboat of a romance.’ It is nothing of the kind. It is an 
uncommonly strong romance. It is admirable.”—Scotsman. 





London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. 3, Paternoster Buildings, E.C., 
and 44, Victoria Street, 8.W. 


THE HIGH-CLASS ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF THE 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900. 





gE ae HE 


aoa! 





Parts 1 and 2 now ready, price ls. 6d. each. 


EACH CONTAINING A FULL-PAGE PHOTOGRAVURE FRONTISPIECE. 
Partl - -  - OLD PARIS. 
Part2- -  - PONT ALEXANDRE III. 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 1909. 


SPECIAL EXTRA NUMBERS OF ‘THE ART JOURNAL’ 
COMPLETE IN TWELVE MONTHLY PARTS AT 1s, 6d. EACH. 
BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED ON A SPECIALLY MADE ART PAPER. 
FULL OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 

EACH NUMBER CONTAINS A FULL-PAGE SPECIAL FRONTISPIECE, 
PRINTED SEPARATELY. 


M. A. BARTHELEMY, one of the leading officials of the Paris Exhibition, has written a 
General Introduction for the First Number, and M. ARMAND DAYOT, Inspecteur des Beaux- 
Arts, contributes an Article on the French Pictures to the Second Number. 

‘To judge from the first number, this timely publication will be a work worthy of an occasion that 


offers so much opportunity for high-class illustrated journalism...... The letterpress is luxuriantly printed 
on large quarto pages, with fine wide margins.” —St. James's Gazette. 


ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER TO SHOW YOU PARTS 1 AND 2. 




















London: H. VIRTUE & CO., Ltp., 26, Ivy Lane, E.C, 
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GAY & BIRD’S LIST. 


READY ON MAY 27, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
Crown 8vo. pp. 386, cloth gilt, 6s. 


DANIEL HERRICK. 
DANIEL HERRICK. 
DANIEL HERRICK. 


By SIDNEY HERBERT BURCHELL 
Author of ‘The Dake’ 's Servants,’ ‘In the Days of King James,’ &c. 

‘The hero of his own story, Daniel Herrick tells us in this book what 
befalls him in his search for a missing girl—adventures in —— ready 
wit and a rather susceptible heart seem to be his best wea; 

The period is the year of plague 1665, and the intrigues: which he 
finally discloses are intimately with the Court of the 
Second Charles and the misfortunes of his unhappy Queen 

Herrick’s enterprising curiosity as a writer 0) news-letters, which 
then often took the place of newspapers, the dangers it betrays him 
into at Whitehall and elsewhere, and his manner of meeting them, are 
described with humour and considerable dramatic effect. 











NOW READY. 


SYDNEY SMITH, 
HIS WIT AND WISDOM. 


SYDNEY SMITH, 
HIS WIT AND WISDOM. 


SYDNEY SMITH, 
HIS WIT AND WISDOM. 


Is THE NEW VOLUME OF 


THE BIBELOTS. 
THE OTHER VOLUMES ARE :— 


Vol. I. COLERIDGE’S TABLE- 
Vol. II. HERRICK’S WOMEN, 


LOVE, and FLOWERS, 


Vol. III. LEIGH | HUN T’S Tone WORLD 
Vol. IV. GAY’S TRIVIA, and other 


Poems. 


Vol. V. MARCUS AURELIUS’S 


MEDITATIONS. 


Vol. VI. KEATS’S POEMS. 
THE BIBELOTS. 


A SERIES OF REPRINTS FOR THE BOOK-LOVER. 
Edited by J. POTTER BRISCOE. 
Price 2s. 6d. net each; or 3 vols. in leather case, 10s. 6d. net. 
An Edition, printed on Japanese vellum, and bound in = with 
light blue silk ties, limited to 60 ‘Copies, 10s. 6d. ni 
Each Volume contains about 150 pp. 5in by i in. 
ed Head and Tail Pieces are designed for each Volume by Herbert 


Ben Volume contains a Photogravure Portrait executed by Walter 
L 
ee Leather Binding, with Embossed Design on both Covers, gilt 
Sie LOTS silk head-bands and marker, is a striking feature of ‘THE 





CURRENT SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
A TENT of GRACE. By A. C. Lust. 


SPECTATOR.—‘ It paints with remorseless realism the treatment of 
the Jews in Germany half a century ago. 


The SWORD of JUSTICE. By Shep. 
PARD STEVENS, Author of ‘I am the King. 
*,* A stirring romance of the time of the French and -Spanish 
struggle for supremacy in Florida in 1565. 


A YANKEE VOLUNTEER. By 


M. IMLAY TAYLOR, Author of ‘On the Red Staircase,’ ‘An 
Imperial Lover.’ 
DAILY CHRONICLE. —‘‘ There is not a dull page in this excellent 
historical romance 
SCOTS. SUMAN. — It should be read with enjoyment by every one who 
takes it up.” 


The WINGS of SILENCE. An 
Australian Story. By GEORGE COSSINS, Author of ‘ Isban- Israel.’ 
SCOTSMAN.—‘ A capital story of Australian mining life.’ 
_WEEKLY TIMES.—*‘ One of the best stories we have read fora long 


e.” 
SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH.—“ Stirring pictures of life in the Anti- 
Wines the story being threaded with powerful human interest....‘The 

eae of Silence ’ is a capital story, cleverly conceived and effectively 


The STORY of GOSTA BERLING. 
By SELMA LAGERLOF. Authorized Translation by P. B. FLACH. 
NOTICE.—The Translation of this Work by Miss Tudeer } i 
Chapters omitted. P pepniitainmetss 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Miss Lagerlof is the most brilliant 
original of the talented group of women authors who have een 
a new school of romantic fiction in Sweden....Miss Flach knows 
Swedish much better than Miss Tudeer, and her English is infinitely 


su, 
oe Ecrerton says in the Outlook: ee unusually fine book—a 
great conception worked out on original lines. 


The MIRACLES of ANTICHRIST. 


enn earaae og ey yey Translation by P. B. FLACH 
ok of mu 
attention. 1A ch power....It demands earnest 
AILY CHRONICLE.—“ Undoubtedly a mas 
in avery high —— literary charm and arnce Sateen. 3 puememe 
ae A really charming and charmingly translated Swedish 





London: GAY & BIRD, 22, Bedford Street, W.C, 
*,* Agency for American Books. 
Sole European Agents for the Publications of 
MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 





C. ARTHUR PEARSON LTD. 


—-.— 


TOWARDS PRETORIA: a Record 
of the War. By JULIAN RALPH, Special Corre- 
spondent of the Daily Mail. Extra crown 8vo. bound 
in real khaki and scarlet, with Map. Price 6s. 

“ Brisk and graphic.” — Scotsman. 
“ Distinctly one of the war books to be read.”—Literature. 


The KENDALS. By T. Edgar Pem- 


BERTON, Author of ‘ The Life of Sothern,’ &e. Demy 
8vo. With Portraits and numerous Illustrations. 
Price 16s. 

“One of the most interesting theatrical records that has been 
penned.’’— Outlook. 

*‘It leaves an impression like that of a piece in which the Kendals 
have played, an impression of pl fi t, refri and 
of the value of cherishing sweet and kindly feelings in art as in life. 
Few books can do that, and so this work has every prospect of being 
widely read.”—Scotsman. 


The LIFE of EDWARD FITZ- 


GERALD. With Incidental Notices of his most intimate 
Friends. By JOHN GLYDE. Extra crown &vo. 
buckram, gilt top. With Photogravure Frontispiece 
from an unpublished Portrait. Price 7s. 6d. 
“A genuine addition to the FitzGerald literature....Should have a 
large circulation.”—C.avupivus CLEar in British Weekly. 
“No one is better fitted for the task of presenting to the public the 
interesting, though hitherto little known life, and singular character- 
istics of the late Edward FitzGerald than Mr. Glyde.’’— Bookman. 








NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo. price 6g, each. 
SECOND EDITION. 


NELL GWYN—COMEDIAN. By F. 
FRANKFORT MOORE. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE.—AIll Copies of the First Edition 
of NkLL GWYN were sold before publication, and a 
SECOND EDITION is now in the press. 

‘‘ Nell Gwyn has certainly never been brought before the reading 
public in a more interesting and agreeable light than that in which she 
appears in the series of comedies which are strung together in Mr. 
Moore’s clever and amusing book....Every page of the book sparkles 
with wit....A sprightly, entertaining, and clever story.—Scotsman. 


SECOND EDITION. 


BECKY. By Helen Mathers, 


«“ Entertaining in a very high degree....undeniably amusing.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


“One of the most entertaining and one of the most thoroughly alive 
stories I have met for many a long day.”—Echo. 


SECOND EDITION. 


A LOYAL LOVER. By Mrs. Lovett 
CAMERON. 


“ Written with the author's usual ‘ go’ and fluency.”—Spectator. 


The ACCUSED PRINCESS. By 


ALLEN UPWARD. 
“Mr, Allen Upward has not only invented an excellent motive for 
his romance, but worked out his plot with spirit and ingenuity.” 
Spectator. 
“ Original, racy, and absorbingly interesting.” —Scotsman. 


FROM SANDHILL to PINE. By 


BRET HARTE. 

‘« Bret Harte has maintained his own methods throughout his career 
and never tried to imitate other people’s. We have enjoyed his present 
book better than any of the other new ones we have read.” 

Morning Post. 


An IMPERIAL LIGHT HORSE- 
MAN. By HAROLD BLORE. 
A stirring Novel interwoven with real Incidents of the 
War written by one born in South Africa and thoroughly 
familiar with its People. 


A LEGEND of EDEN. By Harry 
LANDER. 


LYONA GRIMWOOD, SPINSTER. 


By L. HIGGIN. 
“ Holds the reader's attention from beginning to end.” 
Black and White. 


The TIGERS CLAW. By G. B. 


BURGIN. 
“A very cleverly written novel, brimming over with humour and full 
of smart and pointed dialogue.’’—North British Daily Mail. 


The GENTLEMAN PENSIONER. 
By ALBERT LEE. 
“A spirited and fascinating story, told with charming freshness, and 
it cleverly blends history and romance....A capital example of the best 
class of historical romance.’’—Shefield Independent. 


The SEAFARERS. By J. Bloundelle- 
BURTON. 


‘A good example of the effeetive work of Mr. Bloundelle-Burton, 
who has in an eminent degree the ability to tell a stirring tale.’’—Globve. 


. lively and amusing.’’—Scotsman. 





C. ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED, 





ELLIOT STOCK’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


__>—_ 


In demy 8vo, cloth, copiously illustrated, 
price 7s. 6d. 


COUTTS & CO., Bankers, Edin- 
burgh and London. Being the Memoirs of g 
Family Distinguished for its Public Services in 
England and Scotland. By RALPH RICHARD. 
SON, F.R.S.E. F.S.A. Scot., Author of ‘ Life 
and Pictures of Morland,’ &c, 


In crown 4to, tastefully printed and bound, with 
37 Illustrations, price 10s. 64, 


The PARISH and CHURCH of 
GODALMING in the COUNTY of SURREY, 

By SAMUEL WELMAN. 
“Mr. Welman has made a valuable addition to 


the rapidly increasing list of parochial histories.” 
Spectator. 


NEW BOOKS RELATING TO THE WAR, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


The WEDGE of WAR. A Story 
of the Siege of Ladysmith. By FRANCES 8. 
HALLOWES, 


VOLUMES OF VERSE, 
In crown 8vo, illustrated, price 1s, net. 


The LITTLE BUGLER, and other 


War Lyrics. By NORMAN BENNET. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. net. 


SUNBEAMS THROUGH the 
WAR-CLOUD: being Short Poems on Special 
Incidents in South Africa. By Rev. F. J. 
HAMILTON, D.D. 


NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 6s, 


REVENGEFUL FANGS. A 
Tale of Anglo-Indian Life. By F. W. BAM- 
FORD. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, gilt lettered, price 5s. 


The STRUGGLE for EMPIRE. 
A Story of the Year 2236. By ROBERT 
WILLIAM COLE. 

‘* Mr. Cole possesses an unbounded and vigorous 
imagination which carries his readers over all 


obstacles. His story is entertaining.” 
Birmingham Laily Gazette, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


FATHER FOX. A Story of the 
Present Day. By DOROTHY MARTIN. 


‘*A well-written volume, which should find 
favour with Evangelical Protestant readers.” 
Hampstead Express. 
‘©The story is well written, and is likely to be 
useful,”—Hnglish Churehman, 


In crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s, 6d. 


The LADY ISABEL. A Tale of 
Social Life in the Olden Time. By A, 
HAMMOND. 


‘*The tale is well constructed and well told, and 
its pictures of life in feudal times are vivid and 
realistic.” —Scotsman. 

“The book is written in a bright and pleasing 
style, and the author might well venture on a more 
elaborate work dealing with the same period.” 

Western Morning News, 
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FATE THE FIDDLER. 
FATE THE FIDDLER. 
FATE THE FIDDLER. 


By H. C. MACILWAINE, 
Author of ‘ Dinkinbar.’ 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 





A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 
THE QUEST OF MR. EAST. 
THE QUEST OF MR. EAST. 


By JOHN SOANE. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BELOW THE SURFACE. 


By Major-General FENDALL CURRIE. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 





“Reluctantly we forego quotations...... Major - General 
Currie has provided uncommonly amusing reading and 
remarkably enlightening facts.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A ROYAL RHETORICIAN. 


Being some Selections from the Works of 
King James I. and VI. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by ROBERT 8S. RAIT, 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
3s. 6d net. 


CHALMERS ON CHARITY. 


A Selection of Passages and Scenes to illus- 
trate the School Teaching and Practical 
Work of Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 


Arranged and Edited by N. MASTERMAN, M.A. 


7s. 6d. net. 


WAR AND LABOUR. 
By MICHAEL ANITCHKOW. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA 
AFTER INDEPENDENCE. 


A Short Examination of their International 
Intercourse, 1783-1872. 


By EDWARD SMITH. 
Demy 8vo. lis. 














The COMMUNE of LONDON, and 
other Studies. By J. HORACE ROUND, M.A., Author 
of ‘Geoffrey de Mandeville,’ ‘Feudal England,’ &c. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
“It throws fresh and much-needed light on many a dark 
historical problem of that age.”— Guardian. 








A NEW SERIES OF STANDARD WORKS 
At 6s. each. Large cronn 8vo. 


RUPERT, PRINCE PALATINE. By 


EVA SCOTT. With Photogravure Frontispiece. 


The HOUSEHOLD of the LA- 
FAYETTES. By EDITH SICHEL. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece. 


The KINGDOM of the YELLOW 


ROBE (SIAM). By ERNEST YOUNG. Fully illus- 
trated, 


The ALPS from END to END. By 


Sir WILLIAM MARTIN CONWAY. Fully illustrated. 


2, WHITE HALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 





CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


a ee 


FRUITFULNESS (‘FECONDITE’). 
By EMILE ZOLA, Author of ‘The Downfall,’ &c. 
Translated and Kdited, with an Introduction, by 
ERNKST A. VIZETELLY. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

‘*Kven this short review reveals how honest, how moral, 
how human and comely, is the fable of ‘ Fécondité.’...... It 
has many pages of the greatest beauty, and is a distinctly 
moral book. Some enterprising translator should edit it for 
England—and for futurity.”—Manchester Guardian, 

‘““A book already so famous as to have been extensively 
reviewed and discussed in many English newspapers. It 
has been recognized on all hands as a fine work directed 

rticularly to the bettering of a bad state of affairs in 

rance, but appealing strongly to everybody for its broadly 
human interest. The household which is constantly adding 
to its number is as bright and hopeful a thing as is to be 

found in modern French literature. The book strikes a 

strong blow against the waste and the neglect of life. The 

essential parts have been brought over with good skill in 
this careful and substantially faithful rendering.” — Scotsman, 


COMRADES TRUE. By Annie 
THOMAS, Author of ‘ The Siren’s Web,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. 








A GENTLEMAN in KHAKI: a Story 
of the South African War. By JOHN OAKLEY. 
Demy 8vo. picture cover, Is. 


GREATER CANADA: the Past, 
Present, and Future of the Canadian North-West. By 
KE. B. OSBORN, B.A. With a Map. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. ¢d. 

‘*Mr. Osborn has a good deal to say...... that is interesting, 
and should be valuable to those who are placing money 
there or thinking of going there themselves. He gives 
some amusing instances of the Yukon miner’s humour.” 

Westminster Gazette. 

‘*A lively, self-opinionated, well-informed book...... There 
is sc much originality and character about it that one would 
gladly have found it twice its present size.”— Morning Leader, 


The UNCHANGING EAST. By 
ROBERT BARR, Author of ‘Revenge!’ With a 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

‘* We can promise the reader a series of hearty laughs at 
the humours of the Turkish treatment of travellers at the 
douane, and other amenities of travel. Altogether, a pleasant 
little book.”—Pali Mall Gazette, 

‘* Written in such rollicking spirits that one hardly likes 
to sit down seriously to review it...... Mr. Barr’s journey was 
one long ‘lark,’ and his book might be described by the 
same term...... The book, in short, is delightfully inspiriting.” 

Morning Post. 


AINSLIE’S JU-JU: a Romance of the 
Hinterland. By HAROLD BINDLOSS. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“Tt is a capital tale in every way—in plot, inc‘dent, 
characterization, and literary style—and deserves to be 
widely read.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“* Ainslie’s Ju-Ju,’ written by a man who knows every 
inch of his ground, is a delightful book of travel, flavoured 
with a soupgon of interesting fiction. Now that the eyes of 
half the world are turned towards Africa, Mr. Bindloss’s 
charmingly written story will have many greedy readers, 
and it will deserve them all.”—Liverpool Review. 

“The book is powerfully and vividly written, and sustains 
the reader's interest from first to last.”—Bradford Observer. 


A YOUNG DRAGON. By Sarah 
TYTLER, Author of ‘ Mrs. Carmichael’s Goddesses,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“The story is told with all the charm and skill which 
Sarah Tytler can bring to the delineation of Scottish life and 
character, more especially in its bearing on courtship and 
marriage.” — Scotsman. 

‘* Leaves a sense of satisfaction and completeness rarely 
produced by modern fiction.”—Manchester Guardian. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
ANDROMEDA: an Idyll of the Great 


River. By ROBERT BUCHANAN, Author of ‘The 
Shadow of the Sword.’ SECOND EDITION, 

“This singularly powerful story...... Here is a strong and 

stirring story, set in picturesque surroundings, and breathing 
the breath of life in every line of it.”— Vanity Fair. 


The SON of the HOUSE. By Bertha 
THOMAS, Author of ‘ The Violin-Player.’ 

‘The story is brightly told ”’— Daily Chronicle, 

“* Her style is pleasant and amusing.”—Saturday Review. 

“The tale is an exceedingly clever one, and of sustained 
excellence. It is rich in ideas, has lifelike people for 
characters, and, amongst its many good points, has un- 
usually well-written dialogue.”—Scotsman. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
One Shilling Monthly. Contents for J/UN#:—MIS- 
PRISION of FELONY. By A. Werner.—The PLAY- 
BILL. By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A.—EASTBOURNE 
ANTIQUITIES. By T. H. B. Graham, M.A.—The 
QUEEREST of COLONIAL BOOKS. By J. F. Hogan, 
M.P —ARMORIAL ADVERSARIA. By William Brad- 
brook, M R.C.S —A_ BRACE of SUSSEX AUBURNS. 
By Rev. W. C. Sydney, M.A.— SOME CORRE- 
SPONDENTS of SAMUKL RICHARDSON. By Clara 
Thomson.—TRIVIAL RECORDS of TWO CENTURIES 
AGO. By Mrs. Clement Parsons.—SULLY PRUD- 
HOMME. By C. BE. Meetkerke.—CLARK RUSSELL 
on SHIPS of the PAST. By Sylvanus Urban. 

















London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S 
LIST. 
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LONDON to LADYSMITH via 
PRETORIA. By WINSTON SPENCER 
CHURCHILL. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ It is as brilliant work as 


was expected of Mr. Churchill; he could ask no better com- 
pliment.” 


ROYAL ASCOT: its History and its 
Associations. By GEORGE J. CAWTHORNE 
and RICHARD 8. HEROD. With 32 Plates 
and 106 Illustrations in the Text. Large 
crown 4to. 1l. lls, 6d. net. [In a few days. 


CHARLES HENRY PEARSON, 


Fellow of Oriel, and Education Minister in 
Victoria, Author of ‘National Life and Cha- 
racter.’ Memorials by Himself, his Wife, and 
his Friends, Edited by W. STEBBING, Hon. 
Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. With 
Portrait. 8vo. 14s. 


NATURE in DOWNLAND. By 
W. H. HUDSON, Author of ‘ Birds in London,’ 
&c. With 12 Plates and 14 Illustrations in the 
Text by A. D. McCormick. 8vo. 10s. 6d, net, 
[In a few days. 


The STORY of GRETTIR the 
STRONG, Translated from the Icelandic by 
EIRIKR MAGNUSSON and WILLIAM 
MORRIS, Author of ‘The Earthly Paradise.’ 
New Impression. Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 


OUTLINES of CHRISTIAN 


DOGMA. By the Rev. DARWELL STONE,- 


M.A., Principal of the Missionary College, 
Dorchester, Author of ‘ Holy Baptism,’ in the 
Oxford Library of Practical Theology. Crown 
8vo. 78. 6d. 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a 
Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad 
for the Year 1899. 8vo. 18s. 

*,* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the years 

1863-1898 can still be bad, 18s. each. 

GUARDIAN.—“ As a record of the political history of 
the previous twelvemonth the ‘ Register’ remains without 

a rival among English year-books.” 





NEW VOLUME OF 
STORIES BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


With 33 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BLACK HEART AND 
WHITE HEART, 


And other Stories. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
[In a few days. 


AUTHOR'S NOTE. 

Of the Three Stories that comprise this Volume, one, 
‘The Wizard,’ a tale of victorious faith, first appeared some 
years ago as a Christmas Annual. 

Another, ‘ Elissa,’ is an attempt, difficult enough owing to 
the scantiness of the material left to us by time, to recreate 
the life of the ancient Phceeniciau Zimbabwe, whose ruins 
still stand in Rhodesia, and with the addition of the neces- 
sary love story, to suggest circumstances such as might have 
brought about or accompanied its fall at the hands of the 
surrounding savage tribes. 

The third, ‘ Black Heart and White Heart,’ is a story of 
the courtship, trials, and final union of a pair of Zulu lovers 
in the time of King Cetywayo. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


JUNE, 1900. Price SIXPENCE. 

ONE of OURSELVES. By L. B. Walford, Author of ‘Mr. 
Smith,’ &c. Continued. 

COUNTRY TEACHING for COUNTRY SCHOOLS. By 
P. Anderson Graham. 

MY STARLINGS—APRIL. By Walter Herries Pollock. 

A PENITENT. By L. KE. Smith. 

The WOMEN of the SALONS. IIl.—MADAME D’EPINAY. 
By S. D. Tallentyre. 

IN the NAME of a WOMAN. By Arthur W. Marchmont, 
Author of ‘ By Right of Sword,’‘ A Dash for a Throne, 
&c. Continued. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
London, New York, and Bombay. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'S 
NEW BOOKS. 
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FOUR MONTHS BESIEGED: 
THE STORY OF LADYSMITH. 


BEING 
Unpublished Letters from H. H. 8. PEARSE, 
the Yaily News Special Correspondent. 
With Maps and Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs 
made by the Author. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

ATHENZUM.—‘‘A valuable and accurate record.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ A book to read.” 

MORNING POST.—‘‘A book the ‘actuality’ of which 
places it, for current reading, in front of any of the newest 
fiction.” 

GLOBE.- —* * Excellent. “4 


- PAUSANIAS, 
And other Greek Sketches. 


By J. G. FRAZER, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, D.C.L. Oxford, 


LL.D. Glasgow, Litt.D. Durham. Globe 8vo. 5s. 
[Eversley Series. 


THE BATH COMEDY. 


By AGNES and FGERTON CASTLE, 
Authors of ‘ The Pride of Jennico’ (47TH THOUSAND). 
Crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ One of the most refreshing 
and mirthful novels we bave read for a long time...... ‘The 
Bath Comedy’ runs trippingly like a dance ‘ with merry, 
tapping heels and lighthearted interchange of partner.’ We 
are much mistaken if it will not be applauded from the rise 
of the curtain till the last words are said jacross the foot- 
‘Tights; and its ‘run’ should bon long one.’ 











HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS | 


IN 


NORMANDY. 


By PERCY DEARMER, M.A. 
With 150 Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ A charming book.” 
SPEAKER.—“ A very interesting work bates Mr. Pennell’s 
illustrations are, of course, admirable.” 


- MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. 
Contents for JUNE. 
ANTHONY’S FORTUNE. By Arthur Beckford. Chaps. 17-19 
< ence and ‘The MAID of SKER.’ By the Rev. E. J. 





The FRENCH ARMY. By David Hannay. 

The CURRENT ‘ OIN of POLITICIANS. By Michael MacDonagh. 

BOARDERS AWAY! By WJ. Fletcher. 

An HISTORICAL VILLAIN. 

COWPER’S OUSE. By J. C. Tarver. 

The CAMPAIGN of DOUAI. By Capt. Cairnes (Royal Irish 
Fusiliers). Chaps. 17-20. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. 

Contents for JUNE. 
CORBAN. By Constance Smith. Chaps. 7-10. 
“The SULTAN of LANSDOWN TOWER.” 
The PROFESSOR and the LAY MIND. 
SOME OLD SINGERS. 
A SUPPER at the “CHESHIRE CHEESE.” 
The SHIPS of the NEW FOREST. 
MADAME RARTHOLIN. 
A HILL-TOP FUNERAL. 
A SPINSTER of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
The FLOWER of the FLOCK. By W. E. Norris. Chaps. 21-24. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s.4d Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The JUNE Number contains— 
The LIFE of the BOULEVARDS. (‘The Paris of To-day Series.’’) 
By Richard Whiteing. 
DR. NORTH and his FRIENDS. IV. By the Author of ‘Hugh 
Wynne,’ 8. Weir Mitchell 
OLIVER CROMWELL. VIII. The Death of the King—The Common- 
wealth—Cromwell in Ireland. By the Right Hon. John Morley, M.P. 
A NIGHT in a BALLOON. By Dorothea Klumpke. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


THE ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The JUNE Number contains— 
The CAVALIER’S SISTER. Story. By Beulah Marie Dix. 
IN SOUTH AFRICA. By Klyda Richardson Steege. 
HOW TITANIA was OUTWITTED. Fairy Story. By Erin Graham. 
The JUNIOR CUP. Serial. By Allen French. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 
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MACMILLAN & CO., Lim1TED, London. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
LIST. 





NOW IN GREAT DEMAND AT ALL BOOK- 
SELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 6s. 


BEQUEATHED. 


BEATRICE WHITBY, 


Author of ‘The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,’ 
‘Part of the Property,’ &c. 





OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME 
AUTHOR. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 3s, 6d. 
The AWAKENING of MARY FENWICK. 
PART of the PROPERTY. 

A MATTER of SKILL, and other Stories. 
MARY FENWICK’S DAUGHTER. 

IN the SUNTIME of HER YOUTH. 
ONE REASON WHY. 

SUNSET. 


MR. H. A. BRYDEN’S NEW VOLUME. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. with special binding, 
price 


FROM VELDT CAMP FIRES: Stories 
of Southern Africa. By H. A. BRYDEN, Author of ‘An 
Exiled Scot,’ ‘Gun and Camera in Southern Africa,’ &, 

‘*Mr. Bryden writes of that which he knows, and has a 
vigorous =" of telling a story which is calculated to please 
many.”—Glob 


The KISS of ISIS. By Capt. Arthur 


HAGGARD, Author of ‘Only a Drummer Boy,’ ‘ With 
Rank and File,’ &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d, 
‘It is a thoroughly amusing book.”—Morning Post. 
“If not exactly sublime and terror-moving, like the best 
stories of the supernatural, tbey are usually clever, and 
they make a highly readable book.”—Scotsman, 


A MARTIAL MAID. By Anne 


ELLIOT, Author of ‘ Dr. Edith Romney,’ ‘ The Winning 
of May,’ &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 6s. 

** The scene is laid in the England of to-day, and though 
the story is romantic in a sense, it is so within modern 
limitations. What most strikes ones the excellence of the 
construction. Women especially will like this novel, which 
will appeal successfully to their feelings.” — Globe. 

“The story is wholesome, the author grips her involved 
plot thoroughly, and the developing interest leads up to a 
finish in which everybody is made happy.”—Glasgow Herald. 


FOLLY and FRESH AIR. By Eden 


PHILLPOTTS, Author of ‘The Human Boy,’ ‘My 
Laughing Philosopher,’ &c. A Newand Revised Raition. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. illustrated by J. Leys Pethybridge, 
price 3s. 6d. 
‘*A charming book for presentation purposes at this time 
of the year.”—Pal: Mali Gazette. 
** One of the best of the author's books, and should havea 
renewed and wider popularity.”—Globe. 
‘The book is instinct with the spirit of holiday and of 
good-fellowship.”—Scotsman. 








NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 
Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
DONOVAN | WE TWO. KNIGHT-ERRANT. 
IN the GOLDEN DAYS. WON by WAITING. 
TO RIGHT the WRONG. A HARDY NORSEMAN, 





UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD’S 
NOVELS. 


DAVID ELGINBROD. ALEC FORBES. 
ROBERT FALCONER. SALTED with FIRE. 
SIR GIBBIE. 


London : HURST & BLACKETT, Ltp., 
13, Great Marlborough Street, Ww. 








MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
LIST. 


- —~——— 
“ MODERN ENGLISH WRITERS,” 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


JOHN RUSKIN. 


By Mrs. MEYNELL. 
With a Biographical Chronology. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 





NEW NOVEL BY SIR HERBERT 
MAXWELL. 
The CHEVALIER of the SPLENDID 


CREST. By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAX. 
WELL, Bart., M.P., Author of ‘A Duke of Britain,’ 


&c. Crown 8v0. 6s. [Nezt week, 
SIR JOSEPH FAYRER’S 
REMINISCENCES. 


RECOLLECTIONS of MY LIFE, 
By Surgeon-General Sir JOSEPH FAYRER, Bart., 
K.C.S.I. LL.D. M.D. F.R.S. Q.H.P., &c.; Hon. 
Physician to the Prince of Waies Physician i in Ordinary 
to the Duke of Edinburgh; late President of the Medical 
Board at the India Office ; Foreign Member of the 
Academy of Medicine of Paris and other Foreign 
Societies. With Portraits and other Illustrations, 
1 vol. demy 8vo. 21s. [Next week, 


‘“ PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE.” 
Edited by Prof. SAINTSBURY. 
A COMPLETE AND CONTINUOUS HISTORY OF THE 
SUBJECT. 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


The TRANSITION PERIOD. By G. 


GREGORY SMITH, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, 
Lecturer in English, University of Edinburgh. Crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 


NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


TALKS with OLD ENGLISH 
CRICKETERS. By A. W. PULLIN (Old Ebor), 
With numerous Portraits. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


OUR STOLEN SUMMER. The 


Record of a Roundabout Tour. By MARY STUART 
BOYD. With 170 Sketches by A S. Boyd. Large 
demy 8vo. 18s. 

Mr. WILLIAM ARCHER, writing in the Morning Post, 
under the heading ‘Travels in Sunshine,’ says :—‘* To read 
her book is to conceive an insensate desire to be off and 
away on ‘the long trail,’ at all hazards and at all costs, 
sonews Mr. Boyd’s illustrations add greatly to the interest and 
the charm of the book. There is movement, atmosphere, 
and sunshine in them.”’ 

‘*Mr. Boyd’s clever and telling little sketches, with 
which the narrative is thickly strewn. add vastly to its 
picturesqueness and interest.””— Daily Graphic. 

“A beautiful and fascinating book...... Pen and pencil 
sketches alike have grace, verve, and humour, and are alive 
with human interest and observation.” —Scotsman, 





ADMIRAL KENNEDY’S 
REMINISCENCES. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


HURRAH for the LIFE of a SAILOR! 
Fifty Years in the Koyal Navy. By Vice-Admiral = 
WILLIAM KENNEDY, K.C.B., Author of ‘S 
Travel, and Adventure in Newfoundland and the = 
Indies.’ With numerous Illustrations from Sketches 
by the Author. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

“Sir William Kennedy is a keen sportsman, is gifted with 
astrong sense of humour, and, above all, can tell a good 
story as it ought to be told...... his book of reminiscences is & 
most interesting one....... His shooting and fishing yarns are 
full of interest. In short, his book is a capital one from 
beginning to end.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. SIXTH EDITION. 


PRINCE RANJITSINHJI’S 


JUBILEE BOOK of CRICKET. Popular Edition. 
With 107 Full-Page Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 


WILLIAM CAFFYN’S REMINISCENCES. 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED, THIS DAY. 


SEVENTY-ONE NOT OUT. The 
Reminiscences of WILLIAM CAFFYN, Member of the 
All-England and United Elevens, of the Surrey County 
Eleven, of the Anglo-American Team of 1859, and of 
the Anglo-Australian Teams of 1861 and 1863. Edited 
by ““MID-ON.” With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London, 
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LITERATURE 


— 


Innermost Asia: Travel and Sport in the 
Pamirs. By Ralph P. Cobbold. (Heine- 
mann.) 

We half hoped, when we read the sub- 

title of this book, that we were going to 

escape from politics; but we were doomed 
to disappointment, for not merely is there 
throughout the work as much about Cos- 
sacks as about Ovis poli, and as much about 
boundary commissions as about mountaineer- 
ing, but further there are two whole chapters 
devoted solely to political considerations. 

Mr. Cobbold says in his preface :— 

“My original object in visiting the Pamir 
region of Central Asia was that of the sports- 
man, and I had no idea of either troubling 
myself with inquiries into the social and 
political conditions of the people or of recording 
my travels in a book.” 

That Mr. Cobbold should have succumbed 

to the temptation of writing a book is a fact 

that all lovers of sport and travel may be 
thankful for; but we are inclined to regret 

that he should have yielded in so large a 

measure to the temptation of writing politics. 

We cannot in this place discuss the author’s 

political views; suffice it to say that he 

entered Innermost Asia without any pre- 
judices, and returned an avowed Russo- 
phobe. 

Having obtained permission from the 
Indian Government to travel along the 
Gilgit and Hanza Nagar military roads, 
Mr. Cobbold set out for Srinagar, where he 
bought his equipment and stores, and where 

@ was fortunate enough to engage the 
services of an excellent Ladakhi servant, 
named Kallik, who had already served with 
Capt. Younghusband and other travellers. 

_ September, 1897, he set out from 
Srinagar with his caravan along the Gilgit 
road, and penetrated into Kashgharia by 
way of the Kilik and Taghdumbash passes. 
By the end of October he made his first 
camp on the “roof of the world,” and it 
was here that he first stalked Ovis poli, of 
which, after endless difficulties and disap- 
pointments, he managed to bring down two 
with his Mannlicher rifle. A good notion 





of the great size of these animals is to be 
gained from a photograph the author took 
of his first quarry. Though these gigantic 
sheep are very shy, and consequently hard 
to get near, they seem to be exceedingly 
abundant, and Mr. Cobbold says that he 
‘“‘saw as many as five hundred Poli in this 
district at one time.” 

Our author next proceeded to Tash- 
kurgan, the principal settlement in Sarikol, 
where he was hospitably entertained by the 
Amban, or commander of the Chinese 
garrison, who took him to see some curious 
horse-races, which we will allow Mr. 
Cobbold to describe in his own words :— 

‘*The principal event was a two-mile race, 
and a sum equal to 15/1. in value had been col- 
lected, and was allotted two-thirds to the 
winner and one-third to the second in the race. 
There were only two ponies entered, both of 
them by the Amban. I gathered that it would 
not be regarded as good form for any Kirghiz 
or Sarikoli to enter ponies to run against so 
exalted a personage. One of the ponies was led 
half way to the winning-post. There being 
only two runners there were of course no losers, 
and the Amban, having awarded the race to the 
pony which had been given a start, pocketed 

oth prizes and returned to his yamen in state. 
aseeds The Munshi told me that he made a regular 
income in the course of the year by these race 
meetings.” 

Leaving Tashkurgan, our author passed 
round the base of the Mustagh Ata, and, 
crossing the plains of Turkistan, entered the 
town of Kashghar, where he remained for 
some time, dividing his attentions principally 
between the Russian Consul-General and 
the Chinese Tao-tai. The latter invariably 
receives visitors with the greatest ceremony : 

‘* When he emerges from the seclusion of his 
yamen it is always in great state. Guns are 
fired, trumpets sounded, and he is carried in a 
sedan chair...... He is invariably preceded by a 
number of sandwich men carrying placards, on 
which are inscribed the Tao-tai’s numerous 
titles.” 

The armament of the Chinese garrison was 
of avery miscellaneous character, and we 
cannot refrain from quoting an amusing 
description which Mr. Cobbold gives of 
their skill in artillery practice :— 

‘*One day they took out an old cannon just 
to show what they could do. Such matters as 
range and elevation did not trouble them. 
They pointed the gun at a mark a few yards 
away, and having filled the muzzle three-quarters 
full of powder, applied the match and chanced 
it. The result was an unexpected surprise. 
The ball carried over the target and continued 
its career until it landed on a farmer’s house, 
which it demolished, destroying a number of 
his cattle at the same time. Fortunately for 
himself, the farmer was absent with his family at 
the time, and the Chinese thought it a great joke 
when the poor Sart applied for compensation.” 

From Kashghar our author travelled to 
Vierny, crossing the Russian frontier by 
the Turgat Pass, and thence proceeding, 
chiefly by sledge, vid Ak-Bashi, Naryn, 
Kutemaldi, and Kastek, completing the 
whole journey to Vierny—some 450 miles— 
in twenty days. From Vierny he pushed 
northwards through Ilinsk, and along the 
banks of the Ili river as far as Lake 
Balkash. Here his journey north ended, 
and he turned back again up the river, 
indulging on his way in miscellaneous 
shooting—securing, amongst other things, a 
tiger, at the price of an exciting adventure 
of which he gives a most vivid account. 





However, Mr. Cobbold was disappointed 
with his trip up the Ili river. The cold 
was intense, and the task of looking for a 
tiger in such a boundless expanse of jungle 
was, he says, ‘‘ comparable only to seeking 
a needle in the proverbial stack of hay.” 
He considers that the number of tigers is 
greatly exaggerated by the Russians. 

On his return to Kashghar he succeeded in 
obtaining a passport to visit the Russian 
Pamirs. Having made up a large cara- 
van, and procured a guide, he set out for 
Kara Kul, and finally descending the Bar- 
tang river from Tashkurgan, he reached 
the Bokharan frontier station of Kala 
Wamar. After a few days’ rest, during 
which he had been most hospitably enter- 
tained by the Bokhariot Beg, he proposed 
to set out for Charog; but, to his surprise, 
he learnt that the Beg had received orders 
from the Russian ‘‘ Nechelvnik” (sie for 
Nachalnik) at Charog that he was not to be 
allowed to proceed until orders had been 
sent to that effect. And thus he became a 
prisoner on parole; and although he was 
ultimately allowed to go as far as Charog 
in company with the Russian official who 
had effected his ‘ arrest,” he was obliged 
to abandon his journey to the Russian 
Pamirs. Travellers who know how jealously 
the Russians guard this region from Euro- 
pean eyes, and most especially from those 
of English officers, will wonder not that 
Mr. Cobbold was stopped, but that he ever 
managed to obtain a passport. 

Finally, after a stay of some three weeks 
in Charog, he was allowed to retrace his 
steps to the frontier, and he describes the 
feelings of intense relief which he expe- 
rienced on reaching Chinese soil. How- 
ever, in spite of the abrupt termination 
which Russian suspicions or precautions 
had put to his journey, he did not feel 
wholly disappointed in the results of his 
expedition, for, as he says :— 

‘*T had crossed the district of Roshan and 
visited the unknown region of Shignan, which 
had been closed to Europeans ever since they 
had fallen under Muscovite dominion. I had 
crossed the Panja and visited the outermost 
stronghold of Afghan power at Kala Bar Panja, 
and I had seen the inside of the two most out- 
lying Russian strongholds in innermost Asia.” 


There is no need to follow Mr. Cobbold on 
his way back to British territory, a journey he 
accomplished without further mishap. He 
certainly writes in a plain, straightforward 
style, speaks of his own adventures with 
modesty and discrimination, and has, in fine, 
produced a mostreadable book. However, in 
spite of many truths therein contained, his 
eleventh chapter, ‘‘ Impressions of Travel,” 
seems to be a little unnecessary and out of 
place. Though he is perfectly at liberty to 
do so, we do not, somehow, expect to find a 
young soldier, in a book of sport and travel, 
devoting a whole chapter to moralizing on 
the emptiness of worldly things, the hypocrisy 
of society, the charms of solitude, and the 
excellence of open-air life, with such head- 
lines as ‘‘ Life the Teacher” and ‘“‘ Freedom 
versus Society,” and a series of quotations 
extending from Jean Paul Richter to Mr. 
W. E. Henley. Nevertheless, it would be 
hypercritical to find fault with his adoption 
of the now rather uncommon practice of 
placing quotations at the head of each 
chapter. 
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The volume contains a large number of 


wearisome enough, but when provoked by 


photographic reproductions, which are very | personal attacks he lost a little of his 


unequal in quality, though some are of the 
highest order of excellence. There is a good 
deal of mystery attaching to some of these 
pictures. We have, for example, what is 
claimed to be the first photograph ever taken 
of a live Ovis poli, but we are not told how 
this unique feat was performed, nor whether 
the photograph in question was taken by 
our author, though he mentions the fact 
that he did take some snap-shots of this 
animal with his camera. Then, again, 
facing p. 216, there is a full-page view of 
a party of horsemen in profile, under which 
we read, ‘Some twenty Chinese Sepoys 
riding towards me.” We cannot refrain 
from mentioning another thing which 
looks odd. The Russian official who came 
to look after his prisoner in Wamar gave 
him the option of remaining where he was 
or of accompanying him to Charog, in which 
case he was to pledge himself to take no 
photographs. The pledge, it is said, was 
gladly given, and Mr. Cobbold went to 
Charog, and yet we have no fewer than three 
photographs taken, presumably by him, on 
this journey: two of them landscapes, and 
one a group of the Russian garrison at 
Charog. It would have been better if Mr. 
Cobbold had explained the presence of these 
pictures. There are five useful maps, four 
appendices dealing with trade and treaties, 
and a rather ill- arranged index, as is 
witnessed by the fact that under ‘“‘A” we 
find ‘“‘A march for freedom,’’? and under 
‘““D” “ Detained at Ata-abad.” 

In a book containing so many proper 
names misprints are inevitable. We will 
only call attention to one or two of the more 
important slips. On p. 44 ‘“‘guljar,”’ the 
native name for Ovis poli, should be ghilja. 
Under the photograph on p. 142 Preyeralz, 
the Russian explorer, no doubt stands for 
Prejevalski. On the opposite page we find 
‘“‘Issik kal” for Issik kul. We have already 
called attention to the author’s spelling of 
‘* Nechelvnik”’ for Nachalnik. We wonder 
how he arrived at this original spelling. 
The v is easily explained by the “soft 
sign’”’ having been mistaken for a }; but 
why e for a? 








A Royal Rhetorician: A Treatise on Scottis 
Poesie, A Counterblaste to Tabacco, Sc., Se. 
By King James VI. and I. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Robert 8S. Rait. (Con- 
stable & Co.) 


Tue “&c., &c.’’? of the title means the 
‘Essayes of a Prentise in the Divine Art 
of Poesie,’ and three ‘Psalmes of King 
David, translated by King James.’ To 
these productions Mr. Rait has prefixed an 
introduction of thirty-seven pages, in which 
he makes sundry quotations from the other 
writings of the royal pedant, all of which 
admirably serve the purpose of presenting 
within a brief space the most characteristic 
samples of James’s style of writing and 
methods of reasoning. Well chosen are 
the passages which exhibit the king’s 
strange arguments for the union of the two 
kingdoms, his theory of divine right, and 
his characteristic explanation of the fact 
that twenty women are given to witchcraft 
where there is one man. When on his 


theological high stilts the king was often 





dignity, and became natural and amusing. 
James had been charged with apostasy on 
the ground that he had been baptized as a 
Catholic. In his reply he remarks irrele- 
vantly that, although he was baptized by a 
Popish archbishop, his mother sent him 
(the archbishop) word to forbear the use of 
spittle, “‘ which was obeyed, being indeed a 
filthy and an apish tricke.” Moreover, he 
adds, ‘‘ The Font wherein I was christened 
was sent from the late Queene here of 
famous memory who was my Godmother, 
and what her Religion was Pius V. was not 
ignorant.” 

Mr. Rait seems to have a good opinion of 

James’s theological talents, and refers to 
his acuteness in detecting the quibbles of 
Bellarmine and Mariana. But James was 
either not acute enough to see, or not honest 
enough to avoid, some very practical quibbles 
on his own part. Witness his solemn 
declaration, on the word of a king, that 
‘no man hath lost his life, no man hath indured 
the Racke, no man hath suffered corporall 
punishment in other kinds, meerely or simply, 
or in any degree of respect, for his conscience 
in matter of religion ; but for wicked conspiring 
against my life or estate, or Royall Dignitie ; or 
els for some notorious crime, cr some obstinate 
and wilfull disobedience.” 
That is to say, when Roman Catholic 
priests, under James, were condemned to 
death for exercising the priestly functions 
which their consciences prompted them to 
exercise, and were then hanged because they 
refused to save their lives by taking an oath 
which their consciences forbade them to take 
as contrary to their faith, they were punished, 
forsooth, not for their consciences ‘in 
matter of religion,” but for obstinate dis- 
obedience. The proceedings of the Govern- 
ment may or may not have been necessitated 
or justified by reasons of State policy, but, 
not daring to look the facts in the face, 
James here plays with words and un- 
doubtedly quibbles. 

It is curious that the king, the owner of 

at least two golf clubs, and a well-known 
patron of the royal game, should have made 
no mention of golf in recommending 
‘‘exercises of the bodie” to his son. ‘I 
debarre,” he says, 
‘all rough and violent exercises as the foote- 
ball, meeter for laming than making able the 
user thereof...... But the exercises that I would 
have you to use are running, leaping, wrastling, 
fencing, dancing and playing at the caitch or 
tennise, archerie, palle maille, and such like 
other faire and pleasant field-games.”’ 

Mr. Rait’s volume is neatly got up, but 
why, in following as a rule the king’s own 
spelling, does he substitute “‘whilk” for 
quhilk? He has also overlooked a printer’s 
error in his reprint of the “ twa lynis” (on 
p. 12) of the Reulis and Cautelis. 





How England Saved Europe: the Story of the 
Great War (1793-1815). By W. H. 
Fitchett, LL.D. 4 vols. (Smith, Elder 
& Co.) ’ 

THERE is a certain amount of inconsistency 

in the plan of this book. It is too long for 

a summary, and too short to allow of the 

adequate treatment of so vast a subject. 

The first volume opens dramatically enough 

with a description of three battalions 





of Guards appearing on the Horse Guards 
Parade at 6.30 a.m. on February 25th, 1793 
previously to marching to embark for Hol. 
land and begin the long war. The author 
plainly exhibits a contempt, and almost a 
personal dislike, for George III. and the 
Duke of York, which detracts considerably 
from the value of his criticism on them. Ag 
a contrast he sketches a scene, twenty-two 
years later, in the cabin of the Bellerophon, 
the dramatis persone being Napoleon, Lord 
Keith, Sir Henry Bunbury, and a secretary, 
The fallen emperor is told that his destina- 
tion is St. Helena. Napoleon protests 
vehemently, and urges that he should be 
allowed to become in due form a naturalized 
Englishman. Between the two dates above 
mentioned momentous events of an almost 
incredible nature ensued, and the effect of 
England’s stubborn resistance to the mar- 
vellous Corsican adventurer’s scheme of 
universal dominion is given by Mr. Fitchett. 
There is not much that is new, though, save 
in a few little matters, everything stated is 
more or less correct, and the style is occasion- 
ally bright and attractive. Here and there, 
too, are some striking remarks or apposite 
quotations, and now and again interesting 
little details or anecdotes not generally 
known. 

One fact has been disinterred by the 
author which causes one to wonder how it 
happened that the British navy was so 
efficient in the latter portion of the eigh- 
teenth century. The sailors were mostly 
pressed men, and were often tyrannically 
ruled by their officers, and by no means 
looked after by the Admiralty in a kindly 
spirit. Interest, not merit, was the chief 
road to promotion among the officers, many 
of whom were raised to high rank when 
mere inexperienced boys, as is mentioned by 
the author. Lord Rodney ‘“ promoted his 
son from the rank of midshipman to that of 
post-captain in the course of a single month, 
and when the boy was only fifteen years and 
five months old.” 

How little the length of the twenty-two 
years’ war was anticipated by Pitt is proved 
by his remark, ‘It will be a short war, and 
certainly end in one or two campaigns.” 
Burke was wiser, for he said in reply, “‘ No, 
it will be a long and dangerous war, but it 
must be undertaken.” 

Naturally the personality of Napoleon, and 
that of Nelson, the man who did, perhaps, 
more than any other to check the victorious 
career of the former, are much dwelt upon. 
Regarding Napoleon the author quotes, on 
the authority of Sir William Fraser, an 
anecdote which it is difficult to think other- 
wise than apocryphal :— 


‘* According to Sir William Fraser, however, 
the youthful Bonaparte at one time actually 
contemplated becoming a sailor and joining the 
British navy ! When he was at Brienne, an 
English lad named Lawley, afterwards Lord 
Wenlock, was his school-fellow. ‘One day, 
says Sir William Fraser, ‘the little Corsican 
came to his schovul-mate and showed him a letter 
addressed to the British Admiralty, requesting 
permission to enter our navy. ‘‘ The difficulty, 
I am afraid,” said Bonaparte, ‘‘ will be my reli- 
gion!” Lawley replied, ‘‘ You young rascal! 
I don’t believe you have any religion at all.’ 
‘‘ But my family have ! ” answered Bonaparte. 


Sir William Fraser says that the letter was 
duly sent. 
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Some of the character sketches are clever, 
notably that of Sir Sidney Smith :— 

“In the judgment of many of his contem- 

raries, a vein of the charlatan ran through 
Sidney Smith’s character. He was, says Mar- 
mont, a combination of a knight-errant and a 
charlatan ; and certainly it is difficult to trans- 
late ‘the hero of Acre’ into sober and intel- 
ligible prose. He was of great physical beauty, 
and had a vivid and magnetic personality which 
made women fall in love with him at sight, and 
men willing to die for him or with him. He 
was vain, no doubt, and his vanity was not in 
the least of the shy and inarticulate English 
type. It was even too articulate, and shccked 
men of sober taste. Like Dundonald, with 
whom he had many points in common, Sidney 
Smith was impatient of humdrum routine, and 
led his official superiors a very agitated exist- 
ence. But he was a true leader of men, to 
whom danger was a luxury and battle an ex- 
hilaration, and who combined in a very unusual 
degree the practical resourcefulness of a sailor 
with the fierce energy of a great partisan leader.” 


In connexion with the battle of Copen- 
hagen a story is told which, if not true, is 
good :— 

‘According to a story told in the Naval 
Chronicle of the period, a turbot was the real 
cause of the battle of Copenhagen being won! 
Nelson knew his ungenial chief was fond of that 
dainty ; he captured one, and sent it, in rough 
weather and at some risk, as a present to Sir 
Hyde. This brought back a letter of thanks 
from the Admiral], whence grew friendlier rela- 
tions, frank consultation, and finally the hearty 
support which enabled Nelson to win one of the 
great victories which constitute his fame.” 

It is but fair to Mr. Fitchett to mention that 
he does not vouch for the truth of this tale. 

A singular historical coincidence is to be 
found in the account of the attack on Rosetta 
by order of General Fraser in the abortive 
expedition to Egypt in 1807 :— 

‘*Major-General Wauchope, with the 31st 
and the Chasseurs Britannique [?], attacked the 
town. No use was made of artillery. Wauchope’s 
attack consisted in marching his two regiments 
in solid column into the narrow streets of Rosetta. 
When entangled there in a labyrinth of lanes, a 
close and deadly fire was opened on the soldiers 
from a hundred house roofs. Wauchope fell 
dead, and the regiments struggled out, leaving 
400 of their number behind, and fell back on 
Alexandria.” 


Whether the unfortunate officer was akin to 
the general who fell a few weeks ago in 
South Africa we do not know. 

The whole of the third volume is devoted 
to the Peninsular War. This is described 
in a sketchy, uncritical fashion, and throws 
no new light on the oft-treated theme. It 
has been said before that the great Duke 
received more hindrance than help from the 
Spaniards, and that for some time the armies 
of the latter were not to be relied upon. We 
think, however, that when the author quotes 
Wellington himself to their discredit he 
refers to remarks made by the Duke about 
the early part of the war :— 

‘** Wellington, with his chilly common sense, 
was able to say of his Spanish auxiliaries, ‘They 
did nothing that ought to be done, with the ex- 
ception of running away, and assembling again 
In a state of nature.’ ‘Did you ever see the 
Spanish troops stand to their work?’ he was 
once asked. ‘No,’ was his reply; ‘the best 
would fire a volley while the enemy was out of 
reach, and then all run away.’” 


Yet at Vittoria the Spaniards fought 
excellently, and they behaved equally 











well at Toulouse. Mr. Fitchett also asserts 
that Wellington, for the sake of effect, 
praised the Portuguese army in terms 
higher than they deserved. The fact is that 
the remodelled Portuguese army behaved so 
well at Busaco that, in the opinion of the 
whole army, they could be trusted to take 
their place in line alongside of British regi- 
ments. 

The author, in describing the battle of 
Talavera, is incorrect in asserting that Sir 
John Elley commanded the 23rd Light Dra- 
goons in the charge on the left. Elley was 
merely a staff officer at the time. He isequally 
incorrect, with respect to the great cavalry 
charge at Salamanca, in utterly ignoring 
the fact that the division—the whole divi- 
sion charged—was under Stapleton Cotton, 
afterwards Lord Combermere. In sketch- 
ing Albuera Mr. Fitchett speaks of Cole as 
commanding a brigade, whereas he com- 
manded a division. His opinion of Beres- 
ford accords with that of Napier, but does not 
tally with Wellington’s own estimate. The 
Duke considered him one of the best of his 
subordinates, and treated him as such. The 
author’s conception of Wellington’s cha- 
racter is in the main correct, yet he hardly 
does him justice. He says, ‘‘ No one will 
suspect Wellington of humour.” Yet a 
careful reader of his letters and despatches 
will find several passages indicating a strong 
sense of humour, and some passages of ex- 
quisite sarcasm. As a young A.D.C. at the 
Viceregal Court he was full of fun and 
given to practical jokes. As to sympathy, 
of which the author considers him to have 
been devoid, he was notoriously fond of 
and kind to children, and his good nature, 
especially to young ladies, was notorious. 
Let those who doubt read Lady de Ros’s 
recollections of him. His generous and 
delicate kindness to Lord Hill, when the 
latter fell into pecuniary difficulties, proves 
that he was a man both of fine feeling and 
a kind heart. The truth is that a book 
showing Wellington the private individual 
as distinguished from Wellington the public 
character has yet to be written, and we pro- 
test against the judgment of Lord Roberts, 
whose opinion is quoted by Mr. Fitchett, 
that ‘‘he had been underrated as a general 
and overrated as a man.” 

In conclusion, we may congratulate the 
publishers of these melodramatic volumes on 
the numerous and interesting portraits 
they contain of some of the chief actors in 
the war; but we must protest against the 
absence of maps and an index, two things 
quite indispensable in a work of this sort. 
There ought to be no copyright in books 
that have no indexes. 








Cranmer and the Reformation in England, 
By A. D. Innes. (Edinburgh, T. & T. 
Clark.) 

Wirn undeniable literary faculty and a 
style at once incisive and severe Mr. Innes 
unites the scholarly instinct and that taste 
for wide research which is the prime re- 
quisite for every earnest student in our 
time who aspires to do first-rate historic 
work. 

To turn from the reading of the ordinary 
manuals which are flooding the market just 
now—disguised under an ingenious variety 
of captivating titles, but obviously intended 











for the use of boys and girls engaged in 
“getting up their period”—and to find 
oneself in the hands of the earnest and 
accomplished author of this notable mono- 
graph is to feel lifted into a higher plane 
of thought and feeling. Yet it is a mere 
booklet, and does not reach two hundred 
pages. The difficulty of adequately review- 
ing such a work lies in the fact that any- 
thing less than an analysis of its contents 
would convey little idea of its wide scope, and 
still less of the extraordinary thoroughness 
of treatment attained in the limits to which 
Mr. Innes has confined himself. How he 
has managed to put so much information 
into the three chapters entitled ‘The 
Scholars’ Movement, 1496-1529,” ‘The 
Lutheran Revolt,” and ‘“‘ The Affairs of the 
Continent, 1530-1563,” perplexes the critic 
even after he has read them. But the same 
is true of every other chapter in the volume. 
It appears to us that the only way of con- 
veying a true impression of Mr. Innes’s 
literary skill will be to give some illus- 
trative extracts which will speak for them- 
selves. If these drive our readers to the 
book itself we shall have earned their 
gratitude. We take them as they come, 
almost at random :— 


‘*The pre-Reformation Church was an in- 
stitution absolutely unique in history. There 
are no analogies; there is nothing similar to 
argue from. The theory of the relation between 
the ecclesiastical organization and the State was 
never worked out. The conditions under which 
that organization held and administered pro- 
perty were never examined. Her relation to 
other religious bodies was never in question, 
because no separate religious bodies were 
allowed to exist...... So far as the Reformation 
is to be looked on as an appeal from authority 
to conscience and reason, the whole trend of 
Henry’s mind was absolutely opposed to it. 
The essence of his theory was the concentration 
of authority in himself...... The Reformation 
under Henry was constitutional, structural, and 
financial ; also, by the suppression of the 
monasteries with their charitable or educational 
concomitants, it was rendered social. But it was 
not religious. Nevertheless in certain respects it 
did pave the way fora religious reformation, that 
is to say, fora new attitude of the mind towards 
religious questions...... Henry is perhaps most 
commonly looked upon as a mere ruffian, save 
by those who regard opposition to the Papacy 
as a certificate of character ; in whose eyes he 
assumes heroic proportions. He was in fact, 
as it would seem, curiously composite. Entirely 
selfish, he yet had aspirations and a conception 
of the kingly office which kept him from 
degenerating into a Charles II. ; Europe could 
never afford to treat him either as a negligeable 
or a purchasable quantity. He was perfectly 
unscrupulous, yet constantly appealed to con- 
science; he was thoroughly tyrannical, yet 
claimed to act strictly constitutionally. Intellec- 
tually he was a sophist ; morally he was a ruffian ; 
but he understood men, knew his own mind, 
and was the absolute master of every minister 
he employed. Wolsey was the ablest statesman 
of his time, and Cromwell the most masterful ; 
but there was no moment when the king could 
not have shattered either with a word. His 
government was remarkable neither for justice 
nor for far-sightedness ; but it had the unfailing 
merit of stability. His matrimonial record 
speaks for itself. ‘To the claims of loyal service 
and the dictates of generosity he was entirely 
deaf ; the favourite or the trusty counsellor of 
one day were the victims of the next. To one 
man, and to one only, as it would seem, he was 
unswervingly loyal; and that was Thomas 
Cranmer. It was not that he needed the Arch- 
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bishop...... but, by a strange freak of fancy, the 
masterful and merciless tyrant developed a sin- 
cere, almost a tender affection for the timid and 
guileless scholar, who responded with a devotion 
no less genuine, wholly emotional and unreason- 
eee To all appearances, whenever Cranmer 
was brought into contact with a really masterful 

ersonality, such as Henry’s or Cromwell’s, he 
fost the power of independent judgment, and 
found himself impelled to surrender to the 
dominating force......The frame of mind is not 
at all incredible. There are vast numbers of 
people who will reckon any evidence, short of 
ocular demonstration, as of a feather’s weight 
when the authority they recognize declares against 
it. Henry had an extraordinary power of fas- 
cinating nearly every one with whom he came 
in contact ; Cranmer he seems to have entirely 
magnetized.” 


Space forbids us from adding more, or 
we would gladly quote Mr. Innes’s striking 
estimate of Cromwell’s character and his part 
in the Reformation, his judgment upon 
the course and the effects of the Marian 
persecution, and his epilogue, which reads 
more like a prologue to a coming estimate 
of the Elizabethan times. Often as the 
story of Cranmer’s death has been told, 
never has it been told so rapidly and so 
graphically as here. From that’ pathetic 
narrative a few lines must needs be added : 


‘“‘The fire was kindled. Cranmer thrust 
his right hand into the flame, crying with 
a loud voice, ‘This hand hath offended,’ and 
so held it, withdrawing it only once to 
wipe his brow, that all men might see it 
burning. So he stood, lapped in fire, and 
neither spake nor stirred again. Thus died 
Thomas Cranmer, whose elegy sounds through 
the ages in the music of the English liturgy ; 
highest of all the martyrs in station, accounted 
lowest of allin honour. For many that are first 
shall be last, and the last first.” 


It should be added that the index to this 
little volume is unusually good, and that the 
five chronological tables—on the contempo- 
rary sovereigns of Europe, on the notable 
dates bearing on the Reformation before 
1520, on Henry VIII.’s Reformation, 
Cranmer’s Reformation, and on the re- 
actions, 1553-9—vwill be found highly 
serviceable, while they illustrate curiously 
the independent and original way in which 
Mr. Innes has treated his subject. 








Geschiedenis van het Nederlandsche Volk. 
Door P. J. Blok. Vols. I-IV. (Gro- 
ningen, Wolters.) 

History of the People of the Netherlands. By 
P. J. Blok. Translated by Oscar A. 
Bierstadt and Ruth Putnam. Vols. I.-II. 
(Putnam’s Sons.) 


Tue great merits of Dr. Blok’s history be- 
came apparent almost as soon as the first 
instalment came before the public, and the 
favourable impression it produced has been 
confirmed by each succeeding portion of the 
work. The learned professor has now reached 
the ame of Westphalia, a marked epoch, it 
need hardly be said, in the annals of his native 
country, and one which furnishes a critic 
a favourable opportunity for touching upon 
the signal merits and slight imperfections of 
the book. Dr. Blok is a patriotic writer, but 
he is not partial, and the pride with which, 
at the beginning of his fourth volume, he 
points out that the commencement of the 
sixteenth century found Holland richer, 
more prosperous, and more powerful after 





an arduous struggle than she had been 
forty years before, while the provinces which 
Spain had succeeded in reducing to obedience 
were exhausted and impoverished by the 
contest, is quite justifiable, and he in no 
ways exaggerates the facts of the case 
in his survey of the condition of the 
Netherlands at the opening of the volume. 
These summaries, we think, are the best 
parts of the work—better than the purely 
narrative portions, which are rather deficient 
in animation, at least to those to whom 
Dutch is a foreign tongue. Nothing, for 
instance, could be better than the account 
in these pages of the condition of the Nether- 
lands under the House of Burgundy. The 
narrative of the early annals of the various 
provinces that eventually passed under the 
sway of the Dukes of Burgundy is clear and 
accurate, but from the nature of the case it 
cannot be entertaining reading. The for- 
tunes of the families who ruled in Flanders, 
Brabant, Guelders, and other districts 
possess no great attraction for any but 
natives of the country. The petty ambitions 
of various counts and dukes who tried to 
enlarge their dominions at the expense of 
their neighbours are a record of turmoil 
that to the English reader seems aimless. 
He refuses to take any concern in the con- 
test between the Counts of Flanders and the 
Counts of Holland for the possession of 
Zealand; and even the alliances of Ed- 
ward III. and Richard II. with Ghent and 
other cities fail to arouse more than a lan- 
guid interest. Nor do the chronicles of 
communities like Groningen, that freed 
themselves from the domination of feudal 
rulers and lived a life of their own, possess 
for him the fascination exercised by the 
Italian republics of the Middle Ages, which 
have a halo of art and romance about them 
that the northern communities cannot rival. 
Consequently Prof. Blok’s volumes will be 
mainly perused by students of history, and 
have little chance of attaining popularity 
here or even in the United States, unless 
among the descendants of the Dutch settlers 
in New York, who pride themselves on 
their origin, and like to recall that their 
ancestors came from the shores of the North 
Sea. But this, of course, is by no means 
the learned author’s fault. He is not a 
rhetorician like Motley, yet his quiet nar- 
rative is thoroughly well arranged, the 
outcome of long and intimate familiarity 
with the records of his country. 

The really interesting portion to others 
than Dutchmen of the history of that 
nation is the story of the long struggle for 
independence in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Dr. Blok writes of it in 
admirable tone and temper. Like all Dutch 
historians, he appears to us to praise 
Charles V. somewhat overmuch, and to be 
a little unjust to his son. That son’s diffi- 
culties were largely of his father’s creation, 
and Dr. Blok seems hardly to see what a 
really great concession Philip made to what, 
if we use modern phraseology, may be 
termed the Home Rule party when he with- 
drew the Spanish troops, and how impos- 
sible it was for a Catholic king to tolerate 
heresy in the Netherlands; nor does he 
quite realize the horror and indignation that 
the iconoclastic excesses of the Flemish Cal- 
vinists excited in Spain. If Philip had been 
the most clement of mortals he could not 








have refrained from stern punishment of the 
authors of those tumults. 

The third volume contains the most tragic 
parts of the story—the desperate resistance 
and fearful fate of Haarlem, the agonies of 
Leyden, the terrible struggle at Antwerp, and 
the gallant defence of Ostend. The fourth 
opens with the interval of rest that fol- 
lowed the armistice of 1609, and deals with 
less heroic times. No mortal nowadays can 
take keen interest in quarrels the of Gomarists 
and Remonstrants, however much his pity 
may be stirred by the sad fate of Barneveldt, 
The siege of Breda recalls the sufferings 
and tragedies of the earlier period, but 
when Spinola disappears from the scene 
matters become tame again. After that great 
general quitted the Netherlands Holland 
was no longer in danger, Spain no longer 
hoped to triumph. Dr. Blok, in his ac- 
count of the massacre of Amboyna, minimizes 
the wrongdoing of his countrymen. Mr. Gar- 
diner has pointed out that it is impossible to 
suppose that a handful of Englishmen were 
so mad as to conspire to upset a strongly 
established government, that no evidence 
against them was produced except what 
was obtained by torture, and that by the 
convention of 1619 the Governor of Am- 
boyna had no right to punish them. While 
touching on English matters we may remark 
that Dr. Blok will rather puzzle English 
readers by speaking of Elizabeth, the wife 
of the Elector Palatine, as James’s ‘ oudste 
dochter.” So she was, but as her sisters died 
in infancy, most people have never heard of 
them. Dr. Blok, as was to be expected, 
speaks severely, but not too severely, of 
James’s foreign policy from 1604 onwards. 

As the question has come up in recent 
speeches it may be worth while to point 
out the groundlessness of the assertion that 
Holland contended single-handed with the 
power of Spain. Motley, with his usual 
love of the sensational, makes the state- 
ment at the end of his life of Olden 
Barneveldt; but his own books refute the 
boast. The Dutch leaders from the outset 
of the struggle looked to England and 
France for assistance, and they were well 
aware that without that help they must 
succumb in the unequal contest. Just as 
the United States owed success in the struggle 
with the mother country to France, the 
United Provinces were saved from annihila- 
tion by the aid of France and England—aid 
grudgingly given, and given from selfish 
motives, but still effectual in the long run. 

It is pleasant to see that the translation 
of Dr. Blok’s valuable work, which was 
begun by Mr. Bierstadt, is being continued 
by Miss Putnam, the learned biographer of 
William the Silent. The two volumes are 
better pieces of manufacture than the Dutch 
originals. They are more convenient in size, 
and are printed in bolder type; but they 
contain much less matter, for nearly all the 
valuable references at the foot of the pages 
have been omitted, and the text has been 
considerably abridged. This process of 
contraction has probably impaired its read- 
ability, and the translation is occasionally 
uncouth. ‘'o turn, for instance, ‘ verbe- 
tering der bestaande misbruiken in de Kerk 
zelve’’ into “improvement of the existing 
abuses in the Church itself” is rather 
maladroit, however literal the version. Just 
below, at p. 322 of her second volume, Miss 
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Putnam makes a passage unintelligible by 
the oversight of rendering aartsbisdommen 
by ‘‘bishoprics.” Earlier in the volume, 
by another slip of the pen, she represents 
Charles the Bold as studying ‘‘ military 
statistics,’ when Dr. Blok says he studied 
military tactics (krijgstaktiek). Sometimes 
she paraphrases and spoils Dr. Blok’s epi- 
ams ; for instance, ‘‘ wiens werking zelden 
het doel mist bij het licht te verleiden volk”’ 
becomes. ‘‘ which seldom fail to affect the 
impressionable mass ”’ (ii. 313). 

In conclusion, we advise the reader by all 
means to consult the excellent appendix of 
authorities which Prof. Blok has printed at 
the close of each volume. 








NEW NOVELS, 


Jem Carruthers: the Extraordinary Adven- 
tures of an Ordinary Man, By the Earl of 
Ellesmere (Charles Granville). (Heine- 
mann.) 

TuEsE adventures are told in a downright 

uncompromising sort of fashion. A good 

deal of the knowledge of the world too 
often absent in the ruck of novelists is to 
be found, and not to be despised. Jem, the 
ordinary man, is really ordinary, and, be- 
cause of this and some other qualities and 
touches, is extremely unlike the usual hero 
of common fiction. He is of the stuff of 
which daily human bread should be com- 
pounded, and most English-speaking folk 
are happy enough to count one such speci- 
men amongst their friends. His conduct 
when suddenly plunged into the thick of a 
difficult social problem is the right thing, 
and so is his manner. If he is no more 
than this it is in a way high praise. His 
vivacious cousin Ada, who is legally no 
cousin, is rather an attractive girl. Her 
mother, whose irregular position is the awk- 
ward point for the Carruthers family, is 
quite a sympathetic personality. Indeed, 
about every one there is an agreeable natu- 
ralness and a gratifying absence of heroics. 

Mrs. Glyndon’s grundyism is, perhaps, just 

a trifle too pointed, and she and her family 

are almost superfluous. 


A Man: his Mark, a Romance. 
Morrow. (Grant Richards.) 
Tue author of ‘A Man: his Mark,’ is jus- 
tified of his title. The story is called a 
romance, but the man is a man and a human 
being, and his life and death, in spite of 
fallings - away and temporary weaknesses, 
register the high-water mark of human 
nature at its noblest. The idea of the story 
is strong—would that the binding were of 
a like kind !—and it is worked out speedily 
and effectively. It begins when the winds 
of heaven and Mount Shasta are let loose, 
and the young hero and hermit of the 
mountains descries far beneath him in the 
caiion a carriage accident. We are not 
going to give away one word of the situa- 
tion. It is difficult, but it is managed 
with a great deal of skill and delicacy. 
Familiar with modern horrors, we own to 
having been for a moment haunted by the 
fear that somebody—if not a daughter—had 
been obliged to eat somebody else. But the 
ethics of the case do not turn on any such 
— and that is a cause for thank- 

e8s. 


By W. C. 





Kiddy. By Tom Gallon. (Hutchinson & 
Co.) 


THE process of binding has deprived ‘ Kiddy’ 
of the first sixteen pages of her career. As 
the rest of the three hundred and thirty-four 
are visibly in the key of Dickens, to supply 
the opening situation from imagination is 
no great task. The whole thing is, no doubt 
consciously, deeply tinged with the manner 
and spirit of the great novelist. His method 
and tradition (not quite at their best) speak 
in the action and speech, the tricks and 
gestures of the characters. The strings of 
pity, humour, love, and fear all seem to 
have been woven out of much knowledge 
and admiration for a past master of these 
and other elements. The story and its epi- 
sodes arethe author’s, but he knows probably 
as well as any one else how they have 
been informed and moulded. Perhaps the 
most trying quality in Dickens—at second- 
hand—is his humour. ‘ Kiddy’ abounds in 
it. Mrs. Kotley, the lady of the wash-tub, 
and the excited lodger ‘‘ sparring” at her, 
may be deplored, but not mistaken. The 
elephantine Elijah Foss and his divagations 
are to the manner made, and Kiddy’s com- 
bined gentleness and archness recall the 
traits of many a Dickens heroine. Still, 
when this is said, or merely felt, Mr. Gallon 
is to be allowed some merit. 


To the Healing of the Sea. By Francis H. 
Hardy. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

To criticize books like this as though they 
were literature is as unmeaning as to at- 
tempt to apply the canons of serious art to 
pictures that need not be named. The part 
of the present story concerned with the 
Stock Exchange and the American million- 
aire at home is at any rate a shade more 
readable than thatin which the hero, wounded 
in the financial fight in New York, is en- 
trusted to the healing influences of a voyage 
and to the blandishments of a person called 
Clara. Maudlin sentimentality and ill- 
bred chaff enter much into the treatment. 
The passengers are impossible people, and 
their speech and manners bewray them; 
but the most impossible is an American- 
Irishman, referred to by himself and others 
as “old Tom Brown.” “His quaint talk,” 
remarks the author, ‘‘ brought a strange 
sense of rest and refreshment to Clara’s 
heart. She was strangely happy.” If any 
reader of ‘To the Healing of the Sea’ 
should experience any such pleasure in these 
utterances it would be still stranger. 








BOOKS ABOUT THE WAR. 


Messrs. CoapmMan & Hatt publish The Siege 
of Ladysmith, by Mr. McHugh, the correspond- 
ent left behind for the Daly Telegraph when 
Mr. Burleigh decided that his duty to his em- 
ployers required him to be outside, and not 
shut up fora long blockade. Mr. McHugh takes, 
as a rule, the ordinary view of the incidents of 
the siege. He writes of the Boer army at the 
beginning of the siege as being probably in 
numbers double that of Sir George White— 
t.e., 22,000 combatants. Later in his book he 
states, however, that the troops held Ladysmith 
against three times their number in the early 
days of the siege—i.e., 33,000 men. We think 
that the inquiry at the end of the war will reveal 
the fact that the Boers were in no such strength 
as this. Of course in the latter days of the 
siege those blockading Ladysmith were few in 
number. On the other hand, Mr McHugh 





like other correspondents whose books we have 
noticed, describes ‘‘the extraordinary supine- 
ness ” which, in their opinion, marked our action 
in the early days of the siege. There can be no 
doubt that it was the general opinion in the town 
that all was not done which should have been 
done towards rapidly fortifying the chief points ; 
and Mr. McHugh, taking the same lines as Mr. 
Pearse, distinctly says, ‘‘This failure carefully 
to fortify their position cost our troops many a 
brave life,” and he writes of it as an obvious 
duty which was neglected. We confess that we 
cannot understand how this can have happened. 
Another severe reflection upon the authorities 
lies in Mr. McHugh’s details on a point men- 
tioned by us in our review of Mr. Nevinson :— 

‘Stores disappeared in a manner that was per- 

fectly astounding. One hospital is reported to have 
issued 612 tins of milk in one day. The patients 
could not have consumed it, and where it went is a 
mystery. Other stores disappeared almost at a 
similar rate, and nobody seemed to have any interest 
in checking the waste...... A closer organization and 
better discipline in the early months of the siege 
would have prevented much of what has occurred.” 
Mr. McHugh is wrong in thinking that the 
siege of Ladysmith 
“is probably the first on record in which the be- 
sieging army was content to plant its artillery on 
the tops of hills at the extreme range of the guns, 
and to maintain a very desultory fire from these 
positions, without trying to work its way closer to 
the besieged town.” 
It is difficult to understand this statement. Mr 
McHugh seems to ignore all the classical cases, 
of which we should have thought that Metz and 
Paris were sufficiently conspicuous examples. 
In fact, during the whole of the Franco-German 
war, with its innumerable sieges, there was 
hardly a single siege of the other type, except 
that of Strasbourg, which itself was not brought 
to its proper conclusion, for the defenders sur- 
rendered a great deal too soon. Mr. McHugh 
has not revised his book, so that the statement 
which attracted much attention at the time when 
it was made in the Daily Telegraph is repeated 
here—that our troops were ‘‘armed with what 
is admittedly the worst field-gun in Europe.” 
Without defending the War Office for its many 
and heavy errors, we may confidently pronounce 
this assertion inaccurate. A story told by Mr. 
McHugh of the great number of Boers drowned 
on the retirement from Bester’s is probably a 
vast exaggeration, if not wholly untrue. The 
Boer loss appears to have been almost exactly 
the same as our own on this occasion, and we 
doubt whether there was much drowning in the 
retreat. Mr. McHugh seems to think that the 
Boers were not justified by the laws of war in 
bombarding the civil population, and especially 
in firing on the streets by night. Unfortunately 
war is war, and students of the art of war 
never admitted the accuracy of the French view 
of the laws of war as laid down during the siege 
of Paris against the Prussians, who, as we have 
pointed out on a former occasion, in all their 
sieges deliberately directed their fire against the 
civil population. Mr. McHugh uses the word 
‘*treachery ” somewhat loosely. What he calls 
‘*treacherous tricks” appear to be exactly those 
devices which are recommended to our army by 
its Commander-in-Chief; and when he states 
that in the attack on Bester’s ‘“‘the enemy, 
partly by treachery, partly by a brave rush, 
obtained a position in the hours of darkness,” 
all he means is that the Boers climbed over the 
rocks with naked feet, and so took our picket at 
a disadvantage. Although the book has not 
been corrected, a slip is inserted which negatives 
a statement (made in the text) that Commandant 
de Villiers murdered Major Miller-Wallnutt by 
using an explosive sporting bullet. 

A ‘*book on the war” of a different type is a 
romance, which is, in fact, a pro-Boer tract, under 
the title The Wedge of War: a Story of the 
Siege of Ladysmith, by Frances Hallowes, pub- 
lished by Mr. Elliot Stock. It may find a con- 
siderable public among the Bible-reading part 
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of the population of our country. It preaches 
general humanity and goodwill, largely in Biblical 
language, and selecting a hero from the British 
side and a heroine from the Boer side, it praises 
both, but in a manner calculated to enlist the 
sympathies of the reader in the Dutch cause. 
The statement made of the Boer family selected, 
that ‘‘they spent much time, thought, and 
money on schemes for teaching and raising the 
natives, and in return they were enthusiastically 
loved,” and the suggestion that their favourite 
servant had been ‘‘rescued as a baby from a 
dying outcast Zulu woman,” are, we fear, con- 
trary to Boer habits and to the Boer view of the 
native races. The further suggestion of the 
author that the damage to public buildings in 
Ladysmith was accidental is not well founded ; 
but, as we have pointed out, the bombardment 
of public buildings in Ladysmith is defensible 
by the rules of war, and the bombardment of 
hospitals, under the circumstances of the assign- 
ment of a special and neutralized hospital, is 
arguable—the Boers having acted as the Prus- 
sians claim the right to act. 














ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


The Syriac Chronicle known as that of 
Zachariah of Mitylene. Translated into English 
by F. J. Hamilton, D.D., and E. W. Brooks. 
‘* Byzantine Texts.” (Methuen & Co.)—The 
Syriac text of this Chronicle is contained in the 
British Museum Add. MS. 17,202, and was 
published in vol. iii. of the late Prof. Land’s 
‘Anecdota Syriaca,’ which appeared in 1870. 
Extracts from the same work are also found in 
the Vatican Cod. Syr. 146. These were pub- 
lished, with a Latin translation, by Mai in 
1838. An English translation of books iii.—vi. 
of the Chronicle was privately printed by Dr. 
Hamilton in 1892. The same translator now 
adds an English rendering of book vii. to a 
reprint of his previous work, and Mr. Brooks is 
responsible for the translation of the remaining 
portions. Dr. Land held that books iii.—vii. 
were actually composed by Zachariah ; but Mr. 
Brooks has good reasons for thinking that 
books iii.-vi. only are to be ascribed to him. 
There has also been some doubt concerning the 
person of Zachariah ; but Mr. Brooks’s argu- 
ment appears also sufliciently convincing on this 
point. From various indications found in the 
writings of this historian it seems clear that he 
is to be identified with Zachariah of Gaza, who 
was also known as Zacharias Rhetor. He wrote 
on the ecclesiastical events of the years 450-491 
whilst residing at Constantinople between 491 
and 518. Ata later time he was made bishop 
of Mitylene, and he died or was deposed between 
536 and 553. The compiler of the Chronicle, 
who also appears to have used the ‘ Ecclesiastical 
History’ of John of Ephesus, completed his work 
in the year 569. For further information on 
the whole subject we must refer the reader to 
Mr. Brooks’s able introduction. The Chronicle 
itself is very interesting. The doctrinal dis- 
putes of the period are brought into relief by 
the correspondence of the disputants themselves, 
and the latter portions of the work contain also 
interesting information on the political condi- 
tions of the time. The notes appended to the 
translation will be found very useful, and 
scholars will be specially pleased with the cor- 
rections of Dr. Land’s edition of the Syriac 
text. That there were numerous errors in it 
was known from the first, but a systematic 
revision has up to now remained a_ de- 
sideratum. In saying this we do not, how- 
ever, wish to detract from the merit of Dr. 
Land’s work. He was in his earlier days a 
pioneer in Syriac studies, and he has succeeded 
admirably in paving the way for others. 

The Life and Sayings of Abi Sa‘id of Meyheni. 
Persian Text, edited by V. A. Shukovski. 
(St. Petersburg.)—All who are interested in 
Persian literature, and especially students of 
Sufism, will welcome Prof. Shukovski’s edition 
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of the text of a unique manuscript in the British 
Museum containing an account of the life and 
sayings of that great Sufi philosopher Abii Sa‘id 
ibn Abi-l-khayr, who died in the year 1042 of 
our era. Abi Sa‘id is well known as one of the 
earliest writers of the quatrain or ruba‘i form 
of composition now so familiar to the English 
public; his quatrains, superior in many ways 
to those of Omar Khayyam, were published, 
together with an admirable translation in Ger- 
man verse, by Dr. Ethé, in 1875. Prof. Shu- 
kovski has made his text from a photographic 
reproduction of this unique manuscript, which 
bears the date of 699 of the Hijra, and it has 
been no easy task, seeing that the MS. is in a 
lamentable condition. Im fact, as the editor 
remarks in his Russian preface, the task was 
only made possible by the existence of a work 
on the same subject by Mohammad ibn al 
Munavvar, who was a descendant of Abi Sa‘id, 
and probably a cousin of the author of the work 
now published. For in the course of the 
MS. neither the author’s name nor the title of 
the book nor the date of composition is men- 
tioned. Prof. Shukovski sets forth, in a most 
scholarly manner, his reasons for supposing that 
the author was a certain Kemal ud-Din Abi 
Rawh, and for agreeing with Dr. Rieu that the 
work was composed about a century after Abi 
Sa‘id’s time. The work is divided into five 
chapters, the first dealing with the beginning 
of Abii Sa‘id’s career, the second with his 
various ascetic practices, the third with his 
miracles, the fourth with the benefits of his 
exhalations, and the last with the injunctions 
he gave at his death. There are plenty of 
charming anecdotes, of which we are tempted 
to quote avery short one. One day they told 
the Shaykh that one of his disciples had fallen 
on the road, drunk with wine; to which the 
Shaykh replied, ‘‘ Praise be to God that he has 
fallen on the road, he at any rate has not fallen 
out of the ‘Road.’” At the end there are two 
indices, one of proper names and the other of 
place-names ; these complete a most scholarly 
piece of editorship, which forms a valuable 
addition both to printed Persian texts and to 
our knowledge of Persian mysticism. 


The History of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and 
the History of the Likeness of Christ which the 
Jews of Tiberias made to Mock at. The Syriac 
Texts edited, with English Translations, by 
E. A. Wallis Budge. ‘‘Semitic Text and 
Translation Series,” Vols. IV. and V. (Luzac.) 
—The Syriac texts now before us in the hand- 
some Estrangela type of the modern printing 
press have been edited from manuscripts of 
recent date in Mr. Budge’s own possession. 
For the second of these texts no other manu- 
script was at the disposal of the editor; but 
with his text of the ‘History of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary’ Mr. Budge was able to collate a 
copy preserved in the library of -the Royal 
Asiatic Society of London. The interest of the 
first and longer piece is considerable, for it 
contains a tolerably full summary of a number 
of apocryphal books, such as the Protevan- 
gelium of James, the Gospel of the Pseudo- 
Matthew, and the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. In the foot-notes which accom- 
pany the translation, Mr. Budge is careful to 
give the references to the corresponding pas- 
sages in the various books of the New 
Testament Apocrypha. In an appendix the 
editor also reprints the fragment of the 
Protevangelium of James which was ori- 
ginally published by the late Prof. Wright. 
Concerning the ‘History of the Likeness of 
Christ which the Jews of Tiberias made to 
Mock at in the Days of the Emperor Zeno,’ Mr. 
Budge rightly says that 
“it illustrates the curious belief in the power of 
pictures or figures to transform themselves, under 
certain conditions, into the living bodies of the 
beings whom they represented.” 

Mr. Budge works very rapidly, and continuous 
assistance in the reading of the proof-sheets is 
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in such a case indispensable. We will on the 
present occasion only point out a curious mis. 
take which has crept into the English transla- 
tion. On p.9 we read, ‘‘ From her shall spring 
the Light of creation and Him for whom the 
worlds wait.” Such an error would, of course 
have struck a fresh reviser at a first glance, and 
the same may, perhaps, be said of several other 
shortcomings of the publication. To Mr. Budge 
belongs, however, the great merit of having very 
materially enriched no fewer than four different 
branches of Oriental literature. Several of his 
editions will no doubt serve as the groundwork 
for future publications, and in the meantime we 
are made acquainted with interesting works 
which, but for Mr. Budge, might still have 
slept in the corner of one library or another, 
The Syriac type of Mr. Adolphus Holzhausen, 
of Vienna, where the volumes were printed, 
bids fair to rival that of Drugulin at Leipzig, 
and the general aspect of the volumes is all that 
could be desired. 











Student's Hebrew Grammar, with Exercises and 
Vocabularies. By Michael Adler. (Nutt.)— 
This ‘Grammar’ stands midway between the 
method of the old Hebrew grammarians and 
the severely scientific treatises of later days. 
Its merit lies in its clearness and its well-chosen 
exercises, and it will no doubt prove very useful 
in the class-rooms for which it is intended. 








HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 


The Bath Comedy. By Agnes and Egerton 
Castle. (Macmillan & Co.)—In this butterfly 
drama in ‘‘the Bath manner” (for thus the 
authors describe their work in a cleverly 
phrased preface) they have achieved a very 
brisk and lively comedy in narrative. The 
atmosphere is that of ‘Humphry Clinker’ and 
‘The Rivals ’—the atmosphere of the last half 
of the eighteenth century. But the book re- 
minds one more of Sheridan than Smollett; 
and the types, as they should be, are rather of 
the stage than the study. That the authors are 
fully competent to describe both the aspect and 
the accessories of Nash’s city, there is no doubt; 
but they have wisely subordinated everything 
to movement and action. In this they have 
thoroughly succeeded, and the reader who fol- 
lows the fortunes of Sir Jasper Standish, the 
fou furieux, and the freaks of Mistress Kitty 
Bellairs will find it hard to lay the book down 
until the final page is reached. The style is 
delightfully fresh and buoyant. Several of the 
scenes would go admirably to an Adams and 
Chippendale background, and we trust that it 
may not be long before Denis O'Hara and Col. 
Villiers, Lady Standish and Lady Maria, find 
their places on the boards. 

Mr. Frankfort Moore has evidently found 
congenial task in Nell Gwyn, Comedian (Pear- 
son). The passages selected from the life of 
Nell Gwyn are described with animation, and 
set out with a superaburdance of dialogue. 
The book shows obvious signs, both in sub- 
stance and in illustration, of construction for 
dramatic purposes; but this in no way inter- 
feres with the pleasure of reading a bright and 
healthy story. The subject has been utilized 
again and again in recent fiction, but nowhere 
with more success than in the volume before us. 
It is true that there are some signs of hasty com- 
position. Thus on p. 119 there is a sentence in 
brackets which clearly indicates an afterthought 
as well as the omission of a necessary point of 
explanation. The mention of champagne, or 
rather of champagne bottles, in a story of the 
time of Charles II. might also have been 
reconsidered, so also should the repeated 
description of the Duchess of Portsmouth as 
Madame de Queronelle. The book is light 
and amusing to read, though it is difficult at 
times to forego the impression that it might 
have first existed as a drama or comedy, and 
have been subsequently written out in literary 
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form. The illustrations appear to be from 
photographs of figures in costume. 





ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 

The Christ of Cynewulf: a Poem in Three 
Parts—The Advent, the Ascension, and the Last 
Judgment. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Glossary, by Albert S. Cook. (Boston, 
U.S., Ginn & Co.)—Prof. Cook’s edition of 
Cynewulf’s best poem is a solid and valuable 
piece of work, thoughit has some faults which may 
at first sight suggest an unfavourable prejudice. 
The notes are overloaded with quotations and 
references, which are often of doubtful value. 
It seems, for instance, to indicate a certain want 
of perception of the fitness of things when 
Cynewulf’s expressions of devout sentiment are 
illustrated by parallels from the writings of Miss 
Ingelow and Miss Havergal, and by the quota- 
tion of an entire sonnet of Verlaine. Prof. 
Cook’s fondness for airy speculation is shown, 
not for the first time, by his attempt to identify 
Cynewulf the poet with a certain Cynulf, of 
whom nothing is known except that he was one 
of the priests whose signatures are appended 
to a decree of the Council of Clovesho in 803. 
The arguments of Sievers in favour of the 
Northumbrian origin of Cynewulf are passed 
over with a mere reference to the article in 
which they were published, though Wiilker’s 
arguments intended to prove him to have 
been a Mercian are stated in detail. A strange 
deficiency in the introduction is the absence of 
all reference to the metre of the poem. How- 
ever, there is no need to dwell on the weak 
points of this edition, which are really of 
trifling moment in comparison with its positive 
merits. Prof. Cook has made important and 
interesting discoveries with regard to the obliga- 
tions of the poet to Latin hymnology and 
patristic literature. The apparatus at the foot 
of the text includes not only the readings of all 
former editors, but also the emendations pro- 
posed by Sievers, Cosijn, and other scholars ; 
and the doubtful questions of textual criticism 
and interpretation are carefully discussed in 
the notes. The introduction includes, among 
other useful and interesting matter, a copious 
account of the Jiterary history of the poem, and 
of the various opinions of scholars with regard 
to the authorship of the poems that have been 
attributed to Cynewulf. In the statement of 
his own views on the question Prof. Cook shows 
commendable caution. He does not think that 
a sufficiently strong case has been yet made out 
for denying the unity of the ‘Christ.’ In 
addition to the poems which contain Cynewulf’s 
signature in runes, he is inclined to assign to 
him the ‘ Andreas’ and the ‘Phoenix’; with 
regard to the ‘Guthlac’ he is uncertain, but 
leans to the negative view. His estimate of 
the poetic merit of Cynewulf is judicious, The 
glossary, though its renderings are sometimes 
open to dispute, is obviously the fruit of careful 
study of the text. 

Cynewulfs Wortschatz, oder  vollstindiges 
Worterbuch zu den Schriften Cynewulfs. Von 
Dr. Richard Simon. (Bonn, P. Hanstein.)— 
This is a glossary to those poems which the 
compiler, following Prof. Trautmann, regards 
as the only genuine works of Cynewulf. These 
are the ‘Elene,’ the ‘Juliana,’ the ‘ Andreas,’ 
the ‘Fata Apostolorum,’ and lines 440-887 of 
the ‘Christ.’ The work seems to be well done ; 
but what useful purpose can be served by the 
limitations of its scope? Even if Prof. Traut- 
mann’s conclusions are correct—which appears 
to be doubtful—the vocabulary of Cynewulf’s 
poetry would be more helpfully treated in con- 
hexion with that of the other writers of the 
same school. 


An Old English Martyrology. Re-edited 


from MSS. in the Libraries of the British 
Museum and of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, with Introduction and Notes, by George 
Herzfeld. 


(Early English Text Society.)}—This 








*Martyrology ’ was first edited by Cockayne in 
the ‘Shrine,’ and the fragment contained in 
the oldest MS. was printed by Dr. Sweet in his 
‘Oldest English Texts.’ Dr. Herzfeld’s new 
edition is founded on all the four MSS., the 


Cottonian copy being taken as the basis of the | 


text except for the few lines of which an earlier | 


MS. is extant. 
list of the Latin sources, which the editor has 
succeeded in identifymg with a few exceptions. 


The introduction includes a | 


Some of the passages for which no immediate | 
original has been found are shown to be ulti- | 


mately derived from rabbinical legend. 


It | 


would be interesting to know through what | 


channel they were obtained. Dr. Herzfeld has 
no difficulty in disproving Cockayne’s notion 
that the work was the composition of King 
Alfred. His analysis of the dialectal features 
of the text leads him to the conclusion that 
the archetype was written in Mercia not much 
after 850. As the interest of the work is chiefly 
linguistic (almost everything that it contains of 
biographical or legendary importance being 
accessible in more original sources) it would 
have been better if a word-list had been given 
instead of a modern English translation. The 
translation, so far as we have examined it, 
appears to be very correct, except that femne 
is sometimes rendered ‘‘ woman,” instead of 
“virgin.” 

A Glossary of the Words and Phrases pertain- 
ing to the Dialect of Cumberland. By W. 
Dickinson. Rearranged, illustrated, and aug- 
mented by Quotations by E. W. Prevost. With 
a Short Digest of the Phonology and Grammar 
of the Dialect by S. Dickson Brown. (Bem- 
rose.)—This glossary, which is a greatly enlarged 
edition of one issued by the English Dialect 
Society in 1879, possesses great merits, but it has 
one serious fault, namely, the perverse spelling 
adopted for the dialect words. In consulting 
a glossary one naturally expects to find each 
word under the form in which a native speaker 
of the dialect would write it in a letter or other 
ordinary composition, not under any grotesque 
spelling invented to suggest the local pronuncia- 
tion to readers who pronounce English as the 
schoolmaster teaches. If a word of the common 
English vocabulary, such as face, has to be in- 
serted in a glossary on account of its peculiar 
local uses, it should be spelt in the ordinary 
way—face, not ‘‘feace ” or ‘* faiis,” even though 
in the dialect the word is not pronounced as it 
is by an educated Londoner ; and words that are 
not found in standard English should be spelt 
after the analogy of the ordinary words that 
have dialectal currency, the exact pronunciation 
being in each case indicated by a phonetic tran- 
scription. Mr. Prevost has not followed this 
rule, and the consequence is that such well- 
known Cumberland words as lile, little, and boose, 
a cow-stall, appear at first sight to have been 
omitted in the glossary. On a further search it 
turns out that lile is given as a local variant 
under ‘ Laal,’ and boose under ‘ Beus.’ It may 
be pleaded that one of the objects of the glossary 
is to enable people to read the dialect literature, 
some of which is written in a conventional quasi- 
phonetic spelling ; but this purpose may be suf- 
ficiently fulfilled by inserting the eccentric spell- 
ings of dialect writers (preferably in small type) 
in their alphabetical places, with cross-references 
to the normal forms. Even from the purely 
literary point of view Mr. Prevost’s method is a 
mistake, for the ordinary spellings do occur in 
the dialect literature. A reader who wishes to 
know what is meant by ‘‘a laced cup”—an ex- 
pression found with that spelling in one of 
Mr. Prevost’s own quotations—will not find the 
desired information in this glossary, unless it 
occurs to him to look for it under ‘ Least cup.’ 
Apart from this defect and a few others of 
smaller importance this is one of the best 
dialect glossaries known to us. Mr. Prevost 
has added a great number of words to those 
included in the original work ; he has carefully 
revised the explanations, and has made inquiry 





as to the present currency of the words con- 
tained in the earlier glossaries. The pronuncia- 
tion has been marked in glossic, and the preface 
contains a long list of local pronunciations of 
common English words current in the dialect in 
their usual senses. It may be remarked that 
this list includes many entries that ought to 
have been placed in the body of the glossary. 
O’geats, for instance, is not a dialectal form 
of always, but a synonym, which should have 
been entered as algates. Mr. Prevost even 
inserts applegarth amongst the ‘‘ dialectal pro- 
nunciations ” of orchard, though, it is true, he 
does supply a cross-reference in the glossary : 
‘* Applegarth, see Orchat in Preface.” Mr. 
Dickson Brown’s article on the phonology and 
grammar of the dialect is useful, but too meagre, 
even as an empirical account of the phenomena; 
besides, ‘‘ phonology” nowadays is commonly 
understood to include the relations of the 
existing sounds of a dialect to their historical 
antecedents, a subject which Mr. Brown has 
not touched upon at all. Mr. Prevost’s treat- 
ment of the local names of birds, insects, and 
plants is excellent, and he has collected these 
appellations in separate lists, arranged in the 
alphabetical order of the Latin scientific names. 
One of the most striking differences between 
the original work and this new edition con- 
sists in the large number of illustrative quota- 
tions which Mr. Prevost has added from the 
dialect literature. We believe the glossary does 
not contain a single etymological remark. By 
those who know what etymology ought to be, 
and what the etymology of dialect glossaries 
usually is, the editor’s abstinence in this respect 
will be counted to him for righteousness. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Tue late Mr. Charles Tomlinson was a scien- 
tific man who made incursions into literature. 
In science, we believe, he did some useful work 
on the surface-tension of liquids, meteorology, 
and other subjects. At any rate, he became 
F.R.S. in 1867. This is the date stated by his 
niece, Miss Mary Tomlinson, whose unpre- 
tentious memoir of him (Stock) we have on our 
table. The ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ 
gives the date as 1872, incorrectly. In literature 
he is, perhaps, best remembered as the author of 
probably the worst translation of Dante’s ‘ In- 
ferno’ ever produced in English. He wrote, 
however, a sensible and, for the date of it, well- 
informed book on the sonnet, as well as a trans- 
lation of ‘Hermann und Dorothea,’ of which 
many Germans, we are told, spoke in highly 
appreciative terms. When far advanced in life 
—he lived to near ninety—he published another 
book on Dante, which met with some appro- 
bation. Fora time he held the post of Barlow 
Lecturer on Dante at University College. He 
seems to have been a man of many interests and 
amiable disposition. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin publishes The Key to 
South Africa: Delaqgoa Bay, by Mr. M. G. 
Jessett—a book which seems to have been pre- 
pared in view of an expected cession to us of 
Delagoa Bay, of which we imagine there was, in 
fact, no probability. At the beginning and end 
the author relates his visit to Mr. Rhodes, and 
informs us at much length that it is owing to 
Mr. Rhodes (who, he thinks, has been the 
awakener of imperialism), and ‘‘ after obtain- 
ing an insight into the results of his labours for 
the benefit, practically, of mankind,” that he 
began to study South African British policy. 
The “ practically” is characteristic of our 
author's style. Mr. Jessett’s history is, it is to 
be feared, unsound. He charges Lord Kimberley 
with having been, at some time between 1869 
and 1872, repeatedly warned by his ‘‘ High 
Commissioner” (name not specified) of the im- 
portance of Delagoa Bay, and states that Lord 
Kimberley, evidently between July, 1870, when 
he became Colonial Secretary, and 1872, when 
the arbitration was agreed upon, let slip the 
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opportunity of buying the bay for 12,000). The 
author adduces no authority whatever for this 
story. On the other hand, we have the public 
fact that Lord Carnarvon took upon himself, 
or rather upon the Government of which he 
was a member, the responsibility of letting slip 
the opportunity of purchase. In other words, 
during the arbitration—rather than before it— 
(i.e., between April, 1874, and July, 1875) the 
Portuguese were willing to sell, and the 
Government of Mr. Disraeli failed to take 
advantage of the opportunity. Of course, neither 
in the time of Lord Kimberley nor in the time 
of Lord Carnarvon was gold in great quantities 
known to exist in the Transvaal; so that all 
persons now are wise after the event. The 
author’s views on Portugal are, throughout his 
book, somewhat oddly stated. He thinks that 
she is our creature, bound to us by every tie of 
gratitude, and even relates the enormous ser- 
vices to Portugal of ‘‘our army under Welling- 
ton,” ignoring the fact that the Portuguese 
army under Field-Marshal Lord Beresford 
formed by far the greater portion of Wellington’s 
force. He thinks that Portugal would be willing 
to part with Delagoa Bay, but for ‘‘the outcry 
raised by the Communists ”—a singular version 
of Portuguese modern history. Coming to a 
later period, he pronounces Mr. Rhodes one 
who, ‘‘had he been in power when Lord Kim- 
berley had his unrivalled opportunity ” (i.e., 
1870 to 1872), would have shown his zeal for 
“*the expansion of the empire,” which ‘‘ has 
always ” been ‘‘his great ambition.” Mr. Jessett 
is evidently totally unacquainted with the por- 
tion of the career of Mr. Rhodes in which he 
first made his mark in South African politics, 
when he was the opponent of the Warren 
expedition to Bechuanaland which destroyed 
the Stellaland Republic, and when Mr. Rhodes 
was looked upon by the imperialist expansionists 
in South Africa as the great enemy of ‘‘the 
Imperial factor.” Mr. Jessett repeats the 
common error by which the extension of the 
British sphere to what is now Rhodesia is 
ascribed to Mr. Rhodes, instead of to Mr. 
Mackenzie, Mr. W. E. Forster, and Mr. Cham- 
berlain. We have previously explained in this 
journal the influence exerted by Mr. Mackenzie 
on Mr. Forster, after the latter had left Mr. 
Gladstone’s second administration, and how 
Mr. Forster succeeded in persuading Mr. Cham- 
berlain (who, though only President of the 
Board of Trade, was the spokesman of that 
Administration on South African questions in 
the House of Commons) that the proclaiming 
of the protectorate over what is now Rhodesia 
was necessary. The author exaggerates, it would 
appear, in stating that in 1895 ‘‘ Germany tried 
to land troops” at Delagoa Bay ‘‘ for service in 
the Transvaal.” His book contains unmea- 
sured abuse of Portuguese methods. It will be 
sent to Lisbon, and, while it will probably pass 
little noticed here, it will become a powerful 
arm at Lisbon in the hands of those who do 
their best to prevent the Portuguese Govern- 
ment from acceding to our wishes in regard to 
Delagoa Bay. Mr. Jessett is on safer ground 
in ridiculing the recent railway arbitration and 
MacMurdo award. He goes too far in saying, 
‘*Great Britain is invariably unfortunate in 
disputes submitted for settlement to eminent 
jurists.” The Venezuela award was one almost 
entirely in our favour, and far better than we 
hoped for in this country. But, generally 
speaking, we agree with Mr. Jessett as to the 
results of arbitration in our case. 

BrentTaNos of Paris publish, in English, a 
little illustrated volume Paris as it is: an 
Intimate Account of its People, its Home Life, and 
its Places of Interest, by Katherine de Forest, 
an American lady. The book is one which 
might easily be extravagantly praised, or might 
as easily be most roughly handled. We doubt 


_ Whether a book was ever published that con- 


tains more mistakes. In a fly-leaf five errata 
are mentioned; but there appear to us to 





be at least as many errata on every one of its 
nearly 300 pages. French words and French 
names have suffered most, and the few cor- 
rections in the errata amid all the mistakes 
in French look as though the author was 
singularly careless about that language. There 
are hardly any accents in the volume, but where 
they are placed upon French words they are 
generally wrong. Comédie, for example, appears 
very frequently without'an accent, but at last 
attains one as Comédie. Some of the mistakes 
are repeated so often that they appear to be more 
than slips. Many, on the other hand, are 
evident ‘‘literals,” which point to total absence 
of any attempt to correct proofs. The American 
compiler evidently has many friends among 
literary French people, and it is curious 
that she should not have placed her proofs in 
the hands of some one of them for advice. 
Apart from the question of mere mistakes in 
French or English, a good many other faults 
might be found with the volume. Louis Philippe 
in showing honour to Napoleon certainly had 
not in view the idea of adding ‘‘ to the glory of 
his own ancestor,” but recognized as facts his 
own unpopularity and the extent to which he 
owed his ascent of the throne to the efforts of 
militant Bonapartists. The term ‘‘ Pompier ” 
to express a style in painting was not invented 
for ‘*Second Empire” pictures, but for David 
and other painters of the times of 1789. ‘The 
Rape of the Sabines,’ in the Louvre, is a pic- 
ture which will explain to the writer what we 
mean. When we consider dates and ages it is 
odd to find M. Bourget described as ‘‘ a favorite 
disciple of Balzac. When he was young he was 
a disciple of Balzac in the most literal sense 
of the word.” We come now to the other 
side of this curious volume. The author has a 
remarkable power of relating the conversation 
of Americans. There is a scene between an 
American girl and a French listener which is 
most amusing, and described with a vividness 
that leads us to conceive a high impression of 
her natural ability. Particularly the following 
phrase is delightful, ‘‘It does not take a girl 
very long to audit up a man.” The young lady 
had taken to art in the United States :— 

“T began with Egyptian art. I gave a series of 

parlor talks on it at home. I’ve talked to more 
than five hundred people. I talked without re- 
muneration. Poppa says they ought to have been 
paid for listening to me. He saysI’ll never learn 
anything because I never listen, and I don’t know 
but it’s true. I’ve never listened in my life. I’ve 
always been used to talking. I have so many aspira- 
tions, and I don’t know how they ’11 focus!” 
But our author is not only capable of writing 
amusingly about Americans. She writes with 
remarkable skill upon French men of letters, 
on restaurants, and on many of the other topics 
touched on in her book. We end then, as we 
began, by saying that we only hesitate to re- 
commend the volume because we do not like to 
commit ourselves to general praise of a book 
which contains more misprints than any we 
have ever met with. 


GuIDE-BOOKs to Paris accumulate on our table: 
for instance, Harper’s Guide to Paris and the Ex- 
position of 1900 (Harper & Brothers) and Black’s 
Guide to Paris, Exhibition Edition (A. & C. 
Black). Messrs. Black’s volume has the advan- 
tage of being cheap ; Messrs. Harper’s excellent 
publication is mainly intended for Americans. 
It is chiefly an excerpt, if we mistake not, from 
their well-known guide to Europe. Why, how- 
ever, use the French word ‘‘ Exposition” ? and 
why spell the name of the well-known restaurant 
both ‘‘ Escoffier” and ‘‘ Escoffer ” ? 


THat prolific writer M. Imbert de Saint- 
Amand is translated, in respect of his France 
and Italy, by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin, and the 
volume is published by Messrs. Hutchinson & 
Co. The book is but an account of the war of 
1859, and does not contain a view of the policy 
which led up to it, of the part played by the 
Orsini conspiracy or by Madame de Castiglione. 








Louis Napoleon descends upon us as Em. 
peror of the French, without any reference to 
his Italian past and his affiliation to the secret 
societies of Italy. The fact mentioned by the 
author that the Duc de Chartres rode in an 
important position in the triumphal procession 
of Louis Napoleon into Milan is not, we think, 
generally known, although it was, of course, 
known that he served in the Italian army. 


Tue Librairie Hachette & Cie. publishes a 
pretty collection of essays—mostly, if not all, 
reprints from reviews—from the pen of M, 
Larroumet, secretary of the Academy of Fine 
Arts, under the title Petits Portraits et Notes 
d’ Art, which are mainly literary or biographical, 
and only in a small degree deal with art—the 
art articles being also somewhat thin. One 
of the essays isin partial defence of the Empress 
Josephine, but the author hardly succeeds in 
his difficult task. His article on Waterloo is 
interesting. He supports M. Houssaye, but 
points out, what is the case, that this writer 
pays no attention whatever to those who have 
written before him, and that they are for him 
as though they had not existed. He is pleasant 
in two of his contributions on the Duc d’Aumale, 
and his Italian sketches are worth notice. 

A sotip work on Cuba and International Re- 
lations, by Dr. Callahan, Lecturer in Diplomatic 
History of the Johns Hopkins University, 
reaches us from the Johns Hopkins Press, Balti- 
more. In asecond title the author calls it ‘A 
Historical Study in American Diplomacy’; but 
it is in fact an international history of Cuba, 
and of all the questions—Spanish and British, 
as well as American of the United States—which 
have clustered round it. We owe one more debt 
to the American universities for sound work. 
~Carlyle’s French Revolution has appeared in 
two new forms, occupying two volumes in the 
‘*English Classics ” (Macmillan), and one large 
volume in an illustrated edition (Chapman & 
Hall). Both are suited for the library. The 
authors of the illustrations should be mentioned 
in the latter, which is offered at a most reasonable 
price. 

Joan of Arc, 2 vols., is now to be had in the 
‘*¢ Author’s Edition de Luxe” of Mark Twain 
(Chatto & Windus). One may admire the 
author’s enthusiasm, but his failure in style 
and use of Americanisms are too conspicuous 
to make the book a success. 

Mr. J. A. Stevart’s Kilgroom (Sampson Low 
& Co.) has gone into a new edition.—Mr. Marion 
Crawford’s Greifenstein has appeared in Mac- 
millan’s ‘‘ Sixpenny Series.”—Graham Travers’s 
Mona Maclean (Blackwood) has been reissued 
in a cheaper form.—Count Balzani’s interesting 
volume on Le Cronache Italiane nel Medio Evo 
(Milan, Hoepli) has reached a second edition.— 
A welcome reprint of the Silex Scintillans of 
Henry Vaughan has been added to the ‘‘ Temple 
Classics ” of Messrs. Dent. 

WE have received the issue for 1900 of The 
Sportsman’s and Touwrist’s Guide of Mr. Watson 
Lyall. 

WE have on our table Puerto Rico, by W. 
Dinwiddie (Harper),—The Anglo-Boer Conflict, 
by A. Ireland (Sands & Co.),—The Kingdom 
and its Founders, by C. H. Simpkinson (Wake 
& Dean),— Among the Birds in Northern Shires, 
by C. Dixon (Blackie),—Irrigation and Drain- 
age, by F. H. King (Macmillan),—Sharpshoot- 
ing for Sport and War, by W. W. Greener 
(Everett),— Advanced Book- Keeping (Pitman),— 
Shakespeare—Bacon, an Essay (Sonnenschein), — 
Letters from some Friends who have crossed the 
Border (Gay & Bird),— Business Terms and 
Phrases (Pitman),— Monopolies and Trusts, by 
R. T. Ely (Macmillan),—The Nervous System of 
the Child, by F, Warner, M.D. (Macmillan),— 
A Kipling Primer, by F. L. Knowles (Chatto 
& Windus),— The Engrafted Rose, by E. Brooke 
(Hutchinson),—The Girl at Riverfield Manor, 
by P. Primm (F. V. White), — Marvels and 
Mysteries, by R. Marsh (Methuen),—Ainslies 
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Tu-Ju, by H. Bindloss (Chatto & Windus),— 
No Room to Live, by G. Haw (Wells Gardner), — 
‘A Roman Mystery, by R. Bagot (Digby & Long), 
~The Struggle for Empire, by R. W. Cole 
(Stock), — Tiptail, the Adventures of a Black 
Kitten, by T. Bennett (Lamley), — The 
Taming of the Jungle, by C. W. Doyle 
(Constable), — Fairy Tales from Fairyland, 
by Donald and Others (Gay & Bird),—A 
Loval Little Maid, by S. Tytler (Blackie),— 
Ballads of the War, by H. D. Rawnsley (Dent), 
—Clement of Rome, by the Rev. J. Freeland 

urns & Oates),—Chrisius Victor: the Great 
Temptation, by W. Crossley (Stock),—The Hill 
of Visions, and other Poems, by J. H. Lenane 
Kegan Paul), —Songs and Sonnets, by N. Chester 
(eteck),— Outline Lessons on the Parables and 
Miracles, by the Rev. H. D. S. Sweetapple 
(0.E.S.8.I.), —The Moral Order of the World, 
by A. B. Bruce (Hodder & Stoughton),—The 
Epistle of St. James, with Notes by J. Adderley 
(Wells Gardner),—The Development of Doctrine 
in the Early Church, by J. S. Banks (C. H. 
Kelly),—The Death for Sin, by the Rev. Jesse 
Brett (Church Printing Company),—The Great 
Law, by W. Williamson (Longmans),—Gesam- 
melte Aufsitze, by A. E. Schénbach (Graz, 
Leuschner & Lubensky),— Histoire dela Langue 
et de la Littérature Frangaise des Origines & 1900, 
by L. Petit de Julleville, Vols, VI. and VII. 
(Paris, Colin),—and Ueber Lesen wnd Bildung, 
by A. E. Schénbach (Graz, Leuschner & 
Lubensky). Among New Editions we have 
The Work of a Bank, by H. T. Easton 
(Effingham Wilson), — Elementary Lessons in 
Electricity and Magnetism, by S. P. Thompson 
(Macmillan), —Guide to London (Ward & Lock), 
—and Bacon or Shakespeare? by E. Marriott 
(Stock). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Hall (W. N.), Cameos of Christ, cr. 8vo. 2/6 
Lives of the English Saints, Vol. 1, with an Introduction by 
A. W. Hutton, cr. 8vo. 6/ net. 
Rutherford (W. G.), St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, a New 
Translation, roy. 8vo. 3/6 net. 
Stone (D.), Outlines of Christian Dogma, cr. 8vo. 7/6 
Workman (H. B.), The Church of the West in the Middle 
Ages, Vol. 2, cr. 8vo. 2/6 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Begbie ( H). The Struwwelpeter Alphabet, 4to. boards, 3/6 
Frazer (J. G.), Pausanias, and other Greek Sketches, 5/ 
Transvaal War Album, edited by Commander C. N. Robin- 
son, folio, 12/6 net. 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Biirger (G. A.), Lenore, translated by D. G. Rossetti, 5/ net. 
Graeme (Alastor), Mummer Mystic Plays, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Kasidah (The) of HAji Abaa Al-Yazdi, by Sir F. Burton, 
imp. 8vo. 21/ net. 
Manchester Stage, 1580-1900, 12mo. 3/6 net. 
Tennyson (Lord), The Early Poems of, edited by J. C. 
Collins, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Trench (M.), The Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau, 2/6 net. 
Music. 
Griffiths (E. H.), Lyra Fumosa, imp. 8vo. boards, 3/ net. 
Philosophy. 
Gardner (A.), Studies in John the Scot (Erigena), er. 8vo. 2/6 
History and Biography. 
Annual Register, 1899, 8vo. 18/ 
Begbie (H.), The Story of Baden-Powell, er. 8vo. 3/6 
Chamberlain (J. K.), John Brown, 32mo. 2/6 net. 
Chesnutt (C. W.), Frederick Douglass, 32mo. 2/6 net. 
Fields (A.), Nathaniel Hawthorne, 32mo. 2/é net. 
Firth (C.), Oliver Cromwell and the Rule of the Puritans in 
England, cr. 8vo. 5/ 
Glasgow (B.), Sketches of Wadham College, Oxford, 2/6 net. 
McHugh (R. J.), The Siege of Ladysmith, er. 8vo. 3/6 
Merwin (H. C.), Aaron Burr, 32mo. 2/6 net. 
Meynell (Mrs.), John Ruskin, er. 8vo. 2/6 
Newmarch (R.), Tchaikovsky, er. 8vo. 6/ 
Pen Pictures of the War, by Men at the Front, Vol. 1, 6/ 
Sedgwick (E.), Thomas Paine, 32mo. 2/6 net. 
Stebbing (W.), Charles Henry Pearson, Fellow of Oriel and 
_ Education Minister in Victoria, roy. 8vo. 14/ 
With Roberts to the Transvaal, Part 2, edited by Com- 
_mander C. N. Robinson, roy. 8vo. 3/6 
Wright (C. E.), Gideon Guthrie, cr. 8vo. 5/ net. 
Philology. 
Roberts (C.), A Zulu Manual, er. 8vo. 5/ net. 
Science. 
Brown (R.), Researches into the Primitive Constellations of 
the Greeks, Phoenicians, and Babylonians, Vol. 2, 10/6 
Compton (A. J.), The Australasian Book of Poultry, folio, 21/ 
Edinburgh Hospita! Reports, edited by G. L. Quiland and 
J. Hodgson, Vol. 6, roy. 8vo. 12/6 net. 
Flammarion (C.), The Unknown, roy. 8vo, 7/6 
Perkin (W. H.) and Kipping (F. S.), Organic Chemistry, 7/6 
White (G.), Natural History of Selborne and a Garden 
Kalendar, edited by R. B. Sharpe, Vol. 1, 8vo. 60/ net. 


. 





General Literature. 

Bowles (M.). Charlotte Leyland, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Chalmers on Charity, arranged by N. Masterman, 7/6 net. 

Crump (J F.), The Witchery of Books, cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 

Dothie (W. P.), Paul the Optimist, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Ford (W. J.), A Cricketer on Cricket, cr. 8vo. 2/6; Middlesex 
County Cricket Club, 1864-99, 8vo. 10/ net. 

Glanville (E.), The Despatch Rider, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Hallowes (F. S.), The Wedge of War, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Little Bob, by Gyp, translated by A. Hallard, cr. 8vo. 3/ net. 

Muir (R. J.), The Mystery of Muncraig, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

O'Rell (Max), Woman and Artist, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Oxenford (1.), Modern sige gee er. 8vo. 2/6 

Penn (W.), Some Fruits of Solitude, Introduction by E. 
Gosse, 18mo. leather, 3/6 net. 

Profits versus Dividends on Stock Exchange Investments, 
by Duncans, 8vo. 2/6 net. 

Robertson (J. M.), An Introduction to English Politics, 
roy. 8vo. 10/6 net. 

Soane (J.), The Quest of Mr. Hast, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Story of Eros and Psyche from Apuleius and the First Book 
of the Iliad, done into English by E. Carpenter, 2/6 

Swift (B.), Nude Souls, er. 8vo. 6/ 

Ventors (D.), The Fatalist, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Wynne (C. W.), Ad Astra, imp. 16mo. 7/6 net. 

Yolland (&.), Vanity’s Price, cr. 8vo. 6/ 


FOREIGN. 


Theology, 
Faulhaber (M.), Hesychii Hierosolymitani Interpretatio 
Isai Prophete, 6m. 
Gayraud (Abbé), La République et la Paix Religieuse, 
3 


fr. 50. 
Koch (H.), Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita in seinen Bezie- 
hungen zum Neuplatonismus u. Mysterienwesen, 8m. 
Oettingen (A. v.), Lutherische Dogmatik, Vol. 2, Part 1, 
11m. 50, 


Fine Art and Archeology. 
Borée (A.), La Figure Humaine, 15fr. 
Lemaitre (J.), Contes Blancs, 80fr. 
Music. 
Soubies (A.), Histoire de la Musique en Espagne, Vol. 3, 2fr. 
Philosophy. 
Wundt (W.), Vélkerpsychologie: Vol. 1, Die Sprache, 
Part 1, 14m. 
History and Biography. 
Cartellieri (A.), Philipp II, August, Kénig v. Frankreich : 
ol. 1, Book 3, Philipp u. Heinrich II. v. England, 


4m. 50. 

Chuquet (A.), L’Alsace en 1814, 7fr. 50. 

Dame (F.), Histoire de la Roumanie Contemporaine, 7fr. 

= Histoire de l’Armée d’Italie, 1796-7, 2 vols. 

5fr. 

Heinemann (F.), Der Richter u. die Rechtspflege in der 
deutschen Vergangenheit, 4m. 

Lano (P. de), Histoire Anecdotique du Second Empire: 
L’Empereur, 3fr. 50. 

Passy (F.), Une Exhumation: 
l’Empire, 1863-5, 2fr. 50. 

Talmeyr (M.), Souvenirs de Journalisme, 3fr. 50. 


Philology. 
Herwerden (H. van), Lysize Orationes, 2m. 50. 


Paris (G.), Poémes et Légendes du Moyen Age, 6fr. 
Schenkl (H.), Themistii in Aristotelis Physica Paraphrasis, 


Un Cours Libre sous 


12m. 
Wecklein (N.), Euripidis Hippolytus, 2m, 80. 


Science, 
Corsepius (M.), Die elektrischen Bahnen, 7m. 
Spalteholz (W.), Handatlas der Anatomie des Menschen, 

Vol. 3, Part 1, 8m. 
General Literature, 

Debans (C.), Moumousse, 3fr. 
Gyp, Journal d’Une qui s’en fiche, 3fr. 50. 
Réval (G.), Les Sévriennes, 3fr. 50. 
Rillé (L. de), La Nuit de Zumarraga, 3fr. 50. 
Sirven (A.) et Siégel (A.), Nicolette, 3fr. 50. 








OLD COLONIAL WARFARE, 


Ir is the fashion in certain quarters at the 
present time to discover a close constitutional 
analogy between the dogged, but reluctant re- 
sistance of the American colonists in the last 
century to the paternal despotism of George III. 
andthe carefully prepared campaign of reconquest 
by which, we are told, the Dutch population of 
South Africa had hoped, but yesterday, to drive 
its English neighbours into the sea. The analogy 
is forbidden by an examination of the history of 
the earlier revolution ; but, curiously enough, 
that history furnishes us with a close parallel 
between the distinctive methods of colonial war- 
fare, which have proved so successful in both 
periods alike when opposed to the unsuitable 
equipment and tactics of European troops. 
Still more instructive is the evidence of the 
relative superiority of the colonial militia, at a 
slightly earlier date, in its joint operations with 
the British regulars against a common enemy 
who excelled in the art of irregular warfare. 

The campaign of the year 1755 in America 
against the French aggression which threatened 
the western borders of the English plantations 
is memorable for the disastrous defeat of General 
Braddock’s army on the road to Fort Du Quesne. 





The story of that shameful reverse has been ad- 
mirably told by two great American historians, 
but the moral which it conveyed to the minds 
of the English colonists themselves, and its far- 
reaching effect upon their subsequent relations 
with the mother country, have scarcely received 
the attention which they deserve. 

A well-known colonial antiquary, Mr. Darnell 
Davis, has recently collected and published a 
number of contemporary news-letters written by 
American colonists to their friends in England, 
which represent a very fair idea of the colonial 
view of the shortcomings of British strategy. 
These accounts of Braddock’s defeat, emanating 
from several independent sources, agree sub- 
stantially in pointing out where the fault lay. 
The writers absolutely condemn the employ- 
ment of European troops on such a service. 
They should have been left to garrison the 
forts and keep the lines of communication, 
whilst the fighting line should have been 
entirely composed of colonial irregulars—men 
whose knowledge of the country, whose wood- 
craft and marksmanship, rendered them a match, 
man for man, for the crafty and mobile enemy. 
The result, these critics held, had justified their 
opinion. ‘This is and always will be the con- 
sequence of old English officers and soldiers 
being sent to America.” ‘‘ Remember my words,” 
writes another colonist: ‘‘I do affirm that if 
they send over 20,000 men from England 
they’ll only fall a sacrifice to the enemy.” In 
the present instance, we learn, the British troops, 
‘*from the general to the common soldier,” 
despised the enemy. They were unable to 
obtain accurate intelligence of his movements, 
and they neglected the precaution of scouting. 
All they thought of was ‘‘to rush in and attack 
their enemies in their own way.” Naturally the 
army “fell headlong into an ambuscade,” and 
their ranks were swept by a destructive 
fire as they were advancing to surprise the 
enemy ‘‘shoulder to shoulder.” The soldiers 
were rallied, but ‘‘could see nobody to 
fire at.” It was useless to complain that 
‘‘if they could but have a sight of the 
enemy they would fight him.” Finally, when 
nearly all the officers had fallen through 
exposing themselves to encourage their men, a 
retreat began which soon became a wild stam- 
pede. On the other hand, the colonial con- 
tingent, which included the Virginian regiment 
under Washington, after vainly seeking per- 
mission from the general to clear the flanks by 
‘*scouring the woods,” remained to cover the 
retreat until their ranks were decimated by 
that deadly fire. 

The writers of these letters evidently held 
the military abilities of the colonists in no small 
esteem. ‘‘ We put no confidence in any other 
troops,” says one of them. ‘This is our 
country fighting,” another exclaims triumph- 
antly, after relating the success of a ‘‘scouting 
party” of New Englanders. They all agree 
that any number of colonial irregulars may be 
raised, even boys ‘‘ who can shoot a bird flying 
with any man,” if only ‘‘ orders come from 
home.” At last the orders came, but they 
were not such as could have gratified the 
colonists. No amends were made for past 
mistakes, and no security was offered for the 
future. The military enthusiasm of the colonists 
was received with ill-concealed contempt by the 
military pedants of that day. The loyal offers 
of the colonial assemblies were anticipated by 
imperious demands for troops and stores, 
Free quarters were exacted, and a novel war 
tax was levied from the colonies which 
had not been consulted with respect to the 
conduct of the war. It is well known that this 
last measure was the ultimate cause of the 
American revolution. It has not been generally 
recognized that the original cause of the dis- 
inclination of the colonies to contribute to the 
expenses of the war lay in their disapproval of 
the system by which it was conducted. Whether 
this attitude will furnish a real historical 
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parallel with that cf our modern colonists is a 


= which must be decided in the near | 


uture. One thing at least is certain, that the 
criticisms of the British military system con- 
tained in these American news-letters of nearly 
one hundred and fifty years ago might find exact 
counterparts in the utterances of the modern 
colonial press. 

But recent research has furnished us with 
a still closer parallel to our present military 
experiences from the history of the Cape Colony 
itself, as it may be gleaned from the old records 
lately published by the Colonial Government. 
The character of that history lies in its dreary 
continuity and in its ominous repetitions. At the 
dawn of British supremacy in South Africa we 
find the magistrates of King George III. beset 
by the country ‘‘ Boors” in the very districts 
which were only the other day in the hands of 
these ‘‘ disloyalists’” great-grandchildren. We 
hear them boasting that they will shortly occupy 
Cape Town. We read of political agitators who 
invite the disaffected to eat and drink at their 
houses ; of colonial spies; of foreign emissaries 
and mercenaries in the employment of the Dutch 
Colonial Government, ‘‘raised by recruiting 
from all the nations of Europe” ; even of one 
‘* pretending to go as a neutral passenger,” who 
is arrested by an English warship, and sent for 
trial to England. Contraband of war, consisting 
of cannon, powder, cloth, coffee, and sugar (the 
articles which at this very moment are most 
highly prized by the hostile republics), is 
cleverly seized, on its way to the rebels, at 
Delagoa Bay, with the assistance, on this occa- 
sion, of the Portuguese authorities ; and the 
protest of the owners that they were trading to 
a neutral port is wholly disregarded. Owing 
to the insufficiency of regular artillery for the 
second conquest of the Cape, ships’ guns are 
taken on shore, manned by a naval brigade, 
and are dragged into positions where “‘ it was 
not supposed by the enemy cannon could be 
brought by men.” The Dutch make a some- 
what formidable resistance, owing to their great 
mobility and to the marksmanship which they 
display with guns that ‘‘kill at a great dis- 
tance,” but retreat on observing that the 
British are ‘‘advancing to charge with the 
bayonet.” A night attack on the enemy’s 
entrenchments fails owing to ‘‘the intricacy of 
the roads and the timidity or ignorance of the 
guides.” Finally, the leaders of the Boer rebel- 
lion, amongst whom appear the familiar names 
of Kruger, Botha, Lucas Meyer, and Koch, are 
taken, and sent to Cape Town on a charge of 
treason, whilst their followers are treated 
with ‘*mistaken leniency”; for to some it 
seemed ‘‘ bad policy to allow such little con- 
sequence to follow such crimes.” 

We might naturally feel some curiosity to 
learn, on this interesting authority, whether the 
hard experience of the past conveys any useful 
lessons for the strategist of the future. Doubt- 
less it would be impracticable in the present 
day to imitate the expedient of stopping all 
communication between the rebel districts and 
Cape Town, but it is pleasing to notice the 
further precautions which it was then thought 
worth while to take in order to prevent the 
communication of any intelligence of movements 
at the front by the natives. The following 
official catechism is also instructive in connexion 
with one of the elementary duties of an intel- 
ligence department :— 

“ Question : Have you any person of confidence 
amongst the disaffected Boors who will give you 
early and timely intelligenve of their movements 
and projects ? 

* Answer : I have.” 

With regard to actual strategy, although the 
military operations of a century ago were upon 
a very minute scale, it may still be possible to 


derive some useful reflections fromthe despatches | 


of the period. We find that the commanders on 
both sides fully recognized the subordination of 
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‘*In Africa,” we are told, ‘‘ the tactician must 
regulate his art by the facilities which the 
locality affords for the supply of water.” Thus 
on one occasion a certain position had to be 
carried, ‘‘or the British army would have 
perished.” The second great difficulty was that 
of transport, which the Dutch had purposely 
increased by turning the country into a desert. 
It is interesting to find that, whilst looting was 
punished by ‘“‘death without trial,” all cattle 
and stores required for the troops were ‘‘com- 
mandeered,” whenever they could be found, 
without the least hesitation. Although, as 
usual, the strength of the English force con- 
sisted in its infantry, it was admitted that the 
enemy possessed a great advantage in the 
number of his mounted burghers. Throughout 
the whole period the English generals were 
continually demanding reinforcements of cavalry, 
‘*the service, from its nature and its distance, 
requiring it.” We learn that ‘‘an additional 
detachment of horse artillery would also be of 
infinite service,” and when it was found neces- 
sary to take a kopje, a howitzer was found ‘‘ of 
infinite use in driving them out of their strong- 
holds and fastnesses.” At the same time it is 
clear that English generals a hundred years 
ago had a very poor opinion of the fighting 
qualities of the Boers. The Dutch farmers of 
this period, in fact, preferred to do their fight- 
ing by proxy. The state artillery and infantry 
consisted chiefly of German mercenaries, whilst 
their ceaseless warfare with the Bushmen and 
Kaflirs was waged with the assistance of Hotten- 
tot retainers. The latter were highly regarded 
by English officers, and when properly trained 
they were pronounced ‘‘as good light infantry 
as any in the world.” It was not until the Kaflir 
wars of the next generation had roused the Dutch 
farmers to a struggle for existence that their 
military qualities were demonstrated. When 
their lives depended upon their cool and accurate 
shooting and upon the training of their horses, it 
is no wonder that ‘‘shooting from cover” and 
‘*from the saddle” soon became a fine art. 
Mobility was a scarcely less important con- 
sideration in a conflict with fleet-footed Zulus, 
whilst, for the rest, the facility of taking cover, 
the building up of schanzes, the ambush, the 
raid, scouting, and intelligence were learnt in 
the same hard school of self-preservation by 
men whose senses were quickened by the prac- 
tice of the chase and by the daily vicissitudes of 
their nomadic existence. 

It is interesting to remember that the ‘‘ coun- 
try fighting” of the American colonists was learnt 
during their constant encounters with the Indians 
and the scarcely less savage French provincials. 
In the Cape Colony, however, the Anglo-Saxon 
element appeared at a much later date, and 
must be regarded as the pupils of the Boers 
themselves in the art of colonial warfare. But 
if these English colonists were later in the field 
than their American kinsmen, they may be 
reckoned amongst the greatest living exponents 
of this native warfare. 

It is curious to find that the infinite possi- 
bilities of this neglected expedient for colonial 
defence are also included in the recommenda- 
tions of our inexhaustible authority :— 

“Tt would be a most desirable thing to have a 
number of our own subjects, which would be much 
more to be relied on both for cultivation and for de- 
fence than Dutch or Hottentots or Kaffirs, liable to 
be called out to military service......and their children 
regulated and trained to the same duty asa kind of 
militia.” 

But there is another solution of this military 
problem, which was beyond the foresight of 
statesmen and generals at the end of the last 
century. In America the march of civilization, 
which has enervated the Red Indian, cleared the 
forests, and covered thé continent with a net- 
work of railways, has practically annulled the 
value of the old ‘‘country fighting”; but in 
South Africa these tactics are still associated 
with the frowning kopjes and the pathless veldt. 


military tactics to the nature of the country. | It is strange that, amidst all our gloomy fore- 





casts of the future, the true solution of the South 
African question by the inevitable triumph of 
science over the forces of nature has not been 
taken into account. But for the present it might 
be useful to include amongst our projected re. 
forms a school of military history like that which 
has been successfully inaugurated by our Dutch 
neighbours on the Continent. 








‘THE GOLDEN LEGEND.’ 

May 20, 1900, 
In his preface to the edition of ‘The Golden 
Legend’ now being published by Messrs. Dent 
& Co., Mr. F.S. Ellis has ascribed to me the 
identification of the French original used by 
Caxton as a production of P. de Keysere’s press 
in Paris. This conjecture (for it is nothing 
more, the evidence being scanty and indirect) 
is, in fact, due to M. Claudin, the historian of 
French printing, who mentioned it to me in 
conversation some twelve months since. His 
view is set out in full in his forthcoming ‘ His- 

toire de l’Imprimerie en France.’ 
R. Proctor, 








MISSING FIRST EDITION. 
Congregational Library, Memorial Hall, H.0. 

Pror. ARBER, in his ‘Story of the Pilgrim 
Fathers,’ having clearly identified John Smyth 
of Gainsborough (called ‘‘The Se-Baptist”) 
with John Smith of Lincoln, author of ‘A 
Pattern of True Prayer,’ remarks that ‘ every 
copy of the first edition of 1605 has apparently 
disappeared.” 

It may be interesting to students of ‘‘ Brown- 
ist” literature that I have discovered on our 
shelves a copy of the missing first edition. It 
is a quarto of 182 pp. beside the preliminary 
matter, in the original vellum covers; the 
title-page and dedication are missing, as well as 
the two leaves at the end, which may have con- 
tained an index ; otherwise it is in fair condition, 
and the main treatise is complete. Mr. Arber, 
who has seen the volume, says there is no doubt 
of it being the first edition, and that it is pro- 
bably unique. T. G, Crippen (Librarian). 








SALE. 

Messrs. SotHesy, Wi1LKinson & Honce sold 
on Monday and Tuesday last the following books 
and manuscripts : Roger Williams’s Key to the 
Language of America, 1643, 351. The Humourist, 
Cruikshank’s plates, 4 vols., 1819-22,201. 5s. De- 
foe’s Robinson Crusoe, vol. i., first edition (imper- 
fect), 1719, 251. 10s. Dorat, Les Baisers, first 
edition, 1770, 271. 10s. Erasmus’s Enchiridion, 
first edition, 1533, 371. Goldsmith’s Citizen of 
the World, first edition, uncut, 1762, 307. Ban- 
croft’s Two Books of Epigrammes and Epitaphes, 
1639,351. Boswell’s Life of Johnson, first edition, 
1791, presentation copy, 38/. Ten Autograph 
Letters of Robert Browning, 1833-8, 151. 10s. 
Breydenbach’s Voyage to Jerusalem (German), 
1486, 341. Dante, with Landino’s Commentary, 
1491, 241. Gratian’s Decretals, a fine Latin MS. 
of the thirteenth century, 58/. Hours of Tours, 
Latin illuminated MS., fifteenth century, 100. 
Six first editions of Victor Hugo’s Pieces, 1842- 
1877, presentation copies, 251. Lafontaine, 
Contes, first issue of Les Fermiers Generaux 
edition, 1762, 321. Le Breviaire Nostre Dame, 
Henri III.’s copy, 1587, 351. An Elizabethan 
MS. of eighty-seven pages, 4to., referring to 
Shakspeare, from the Upcott Collection, 361. 
Mendelssohn’s Original MS. Score of a Motet 
for Female Voices, 1847, 251. Letter of 0. 
Goldsmith to Bishop Percy, 201. Herbal, 
printed by Schoeffer, 1484, 191. Thirty-three 
Letters of Charles and Mary Lamb addressed to 
the Hazlitts, 1806-33, sold separately, realized 
2771. Seven Original Drawings by H 


Browne to illustrate Dickens’s Pickwick Papers, ~ 


41l. Charles Dickens’s Despatch Box, 40 
Epistles and os for the Principal Saints 
Days of the Year,’ MS., with fifty fine miniatures, 
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&c., done by N. Jarry, seventeenth century, 
1111. Herbal of 1485 (?), 491. The First and the 
Last Drawings by John Leech, 18/. 10s. 








THE ALLEGED TREACHERY OF MARY OF 
GUISE (1559). 

Our modern historians of the Scotch Reforma- 
tion are apt to follow Knox, not always critic- 
ally. In one instance they even exaggerate, by 
aid of Buchanan, the case which Knox makes 
out against his own adversary, Mary of Guise, 
in the troubles of May, 1559. The odd circum- 
stance is that this exaggeration of Knox’s case 
is not peculiar to Dr. Macrie, a partisan of the 
Reformer, but is common to Mr. Hill Burton 
and Mr. Tytler (who were unprejudiced), and 
to Mr. Hume Brown, who has few, if any, 
illusions on the subject. Says Mr. Hume 
Brown, “ This breach of faith upon the Regent’s 

rt was the occasion of the conflict that was 
about to rend the country for the next twelve 
months.” What breach of faith by Mary of 
Guise, the Regent, is meant ? 

“In her understanding with Erskine of Dun she 

had publicly cancelled the summons of the preachers 
for May 10th ; yet she proclaimed them as outlaws 
when they did not make their appearance.” —Hume 
Brown, 5 Pres Knox,’ ii. 7. 
Now Mr. Hume Brown had said, on his previous 
page, not that the summons of the preachers 
was ‘* publicly cancelled,” but that it was ‘‘ post- 
poned,” which is not the same thing. I shall 
now give Knox’s two various accounts of what 
occurred, his versions of this ‘‘ breach of faith.” 

According to Knox in his ‘ History’ (vol. i. 

p. 317), the position was this. Certain preachers 
had been summoned for May 10th. The 
Regent was at Stirling. The adherents of the 
preachers gathered in force in Perth ‘‘ as peace- 
able men.” Instead of marching on Stirling, to 
overawe justice in the usual way, they sent 
Erskine of Dun to the Regent. She, ‘‘ to stay 
the multitude,” promised ‘that she would take 
some better order.” Erskine wrote about this to 
the preachers and their allies in Perth, where 
some wished to march on Stirling, ‘‘ until the 
time a discharge of the former summons should 
be had,” others preferred to trust the Regent, 
‘‘and so did the whole multitude with their 
preachers stay” at Perth. On May 10th the 
Regent, as the preachers did not ‘‘ compear,” 
outlawed them, and Erskine returned to Perth, 
where he ‘‘ concealed nothing of the Queen’s 
craft and falsehood.” Here no explicit and 
definite promise by the Regent is mentioned. 
She promised merely ‘‘that she would take 
some better order.” The ‘‘ multitude ” in Perth 
did not disperse ; the ‘‘ whole multitude” re- 
mained. In this version Knox does not say 
that the Regent either ‘‘ cancelled ” or ‘* post- 
poned” the trial of. the preachers. But on 
June 23rd, 1559, Knox, in a letter to Mrs. 
Locke, gave a different version—the version cited 
by Mr. Hume Brown :— 

“It was required of us that the multitude [at 
Perth] should stay, and not come to Stirling, which 
place wasappointed to the preachers to compear ; and 
80 should no extremity be used, but the summons 
should be continued [that is, deferred, or allowed 
to run on] till further avisement; which being 
gladly granted of us, some of the brethren returned 
to their dwelling places.” 

Knox adds that the Queen, not mindful of her 
promise, summoned and outlawed the preachers 
(on May 10th). Even by this version Mary did 
not ‘‘publicly cancel” the summons ‘‘in her 
understanding with Erskine of Dun” (Knox, 
vi, 22, 23). That was what Knox says that 
some of the Protestants wanted, but did not 
get. Resting on Knox’s letter of June 23rd, 
we may conceive that there was a verbal under- 
standing (so often a misunderstanding) between 
Erskine and the Regent. The multitude were 
not to march from Perth to Stirling, and the 
preachers were not to be summoned on May 10th, 
or not till ‘‘ further avisement.” In his history, 


Knox states the Regent’s promise more vaguely, 
while still condemning her falseness. 
Turning again to modern writers, Dr. Macrie 
avers that the Regent promised ‘‘to put a stop 
to the trial,” and that ‘‘the greater part” of 
the multitude of Perth ‘‘returned to their 
homes.” Knox warrants neither assertion, but 
Dr. Macrie insists on ‘‘the wanton and dis- 
honourable perfidy” of the Regent (‘ Life of 
Knox,’ i. 297, 1831). Mr. Hill Burton declares 
that the Regent ‘‘ promised to withdraw the 
citations,” and begged that the crowd ‘‘ would 
return home. They dispersed accordingly.” 
Knox does not say so (Burton, iii. 350). Mr. 
Tytler avers that the Regent ‘‘declared that 
if the people [at Perth] would disperse, the 
preachers should be unmolested, the summons 
discharged, and new proceedings taken which 
should remove all ground of complaint ” (Tytler, 
vi. 98). He adds that ‘‘the leaders sent home 
their people.” Nothing of the sort is to be 
found in Knox. On the other hand, he says 
that some of the leaders desired that the 
summons should be “discharged,” but that it 
was not ‘‘ discharged,” and they knew it. Nor 
did they ‘‘send home their people.” ‘‘The 
whole multitude stayed,” according to Knox. 
Nor does he say that the Regent bade the 
multitude to ‘‘disperse.” Thus our historians 
exaggerate Knox’s own case against the Regent. 
Moreover, not one of them cites the direct con- 
tradiction of Knox in a MS. ‘ Historie of the 
Estate of Scotland,’ which Dr. Macrie and Mr. 
Hume Brown frequently quote on other matters, 
as contemporary evidence, or based on such 
evidence (Hume Brown, ‘ Knox,’ ii. 4, note 1). 
I give the whole passage from this author, which 
Mr. Hume Brown only quotes for the sending 
of Erskine to the Regent. Knox, says the 
author, went to Perth, 
‘‘where the whole multitude of the faithful in- 
tended te convene to pass forward to Stirling with 
the preachers, there to consult what was to be done. 
And albeit the Queen Regent was most earnestly 
requested and persuaded to continue [that is to 
defer the date of citation, which Knox, in his 
letter, says that the Regent falsely promised], never- 
theless she remained wilful and obstinate, so that 
the council of God must needs take effect. Shortly, 
the day [May 10th] being come, because they [the 
preachersj appeared not, their sureties were out- 
lawed [they were only fined], and the preachers 
ordered to be put to the horn. The Laird of Dun, 
who was sent from St. Johnstone [Perth] by the 
brethren to speak to the Queen, perceiving her 
obstinacy, they [who ?] turned from Stirling, and, 
coming to St. Johnstone, declared to the brethren 
the obstinacy they found in the Queen.” 

Here the Regent is accused not of perfidy, 
but of obstinacy. I do not say that the evidence 
is better than that of Knox, but I do say that it 
ought not to be ignored, as it is, by our modern 
historians. They have better reason for ignoring 
Sir James Croft’s despatch from Berwick of 
May 19th (Bain’s ‘Calendar,’ i. 212-213). : This 
document contradicts Knox, and says that the 
crowd accompanied the preachers to Stirling, 
and were put to the horn. This report, cited 
by Mr. Froude, can hardly be accurate. The 
version preserved by our historians as to the 
Regent’s promises, given under condition that 
all the crowd should go home, is Buchanan’s 
(fol. 190, edition of 1582). Buchanan declares 
that many did go home, whereon the Regent 
broke her promise. But Buchanan is contra- 
dicted by Knox, at least in his ‘ History.’ The 
whole multitude stayed at Perth. In that case, 
as the multitude did not go home, the Regent 
was released from her conditional promise. 

Thus do Protestant historians vary. Their 
purpose is to account for the revolutionary out- 
break at Perth by the Regent’s perfidy or 
obstinacy. Their case would be better if their 
statements were not contradictory. 

ANDREW Lana. 








Literary Gossip. 

Tue number of the Alpine Journal for 
May contains several letters from Ruskin 
written in 1878 to Mr. Douglas Freshfield, 
as its editor, which will be of some interest 
to collectors of Ruskiniana. It is not, 
perhaps, generally known that Ruskin was 
for thirteen years a member of the Alpine 
Club. In these letters he invites his fellow- 
members ‘“‘to make a wholesome end of 
glacier theories,” and proposes to contribute 
a paper on Alpine art, an intention which 
unfortunately came to nothing owing to his 
illness. 

Mr. J. H. Wyit1e—who, by the way, is 
at work on a ‘History of England under 
Henry V.’ to supplement his ‘ History of 
England under Henry IV.’—is going to 
publish, through Messrs. Longman, his 
Ford Lectures on ‘The Council of Con- 
stance to the Death of John Hus,’ de- 
livered at Oxford in Hilary Term. They 
are to be published almost verbatim as they 
were delivered, as notes and references 
would very greatly swell the bulk of the 
volume. 

Tue June number of Macmillan’s Magazine 
contains a paper by the Rev. Mr. Newell 
on ‘Mr, Blackmore and the Maid of Sker,’ 
in which he describes the scenery of that 
favourite story of the author’s, giving also 
the genesis of some of the characters. Mr. 
J. C. Tarver does something of the same 
sort for ‘ Cowper’s Ouse’; while Mr. David 
Hannay examines M. Camille Pelletan’s 
report on the French army, and is led to 
doubt whether it would prove much more 
sound to-day than in 1870. In his spirited 
paper ‘ Boarders, Away!’ Mr. Fletcher tries 
to dispel what he calls the boarding myth, 
and prove that the British sailor never 
boarded unless he found his gunnery in- 
effective or his ship unmanageable. 

Mrz. H. E. Warts is going to bring out, 
we hear, a third edition of his translation 
of ‘Don Quixote.’ In revising it he has, 
it is understood, enjoyed the assistance of 
Dr. Aldis Wright. 


In the Cornhill Magazine will be found a 
paper by Mr. Thomas Seccombe entitled 
‘A Literary Nihilist,’ which discusses M. 
Anatole France and his work; the fifth 
and concluding instalment of Mr. Karl 
Blind’s reminiscences, ‘In Years of Storm 
and Stress’; and a sketch of Afrikander life 
by Freiherr von Elft entitled ‘A Trek from 
the Transvaal.’ 


WE learn from the annual report of the 
Curators of the Bodleian that on the 
death of Mrs. E. R. Wharton, her sister, 
Miss E. Withers, presented fifteen volumes 
of collections relating to the Wharton and 
Warton families, compiled by the late Mr. 
E. R. Wharton, Fellow of Jesus; Col. C. 
Swinhoe has given the library a copy of the 
first Diwan of Jami, taken, during the Indian 
Mutiny, from the palace of the King of 
Oudh at Lucknow; and the Duc de Loubat 
two more of the exquisite facsimiles of 
Mexican MSS. produced at his cost, the 
present ones being from the Bologna MS. 
known as the Codice Cospiano and from 
the Paris MS. known as the Oodex Tel- 
leriano-Remensis. The most important gift 
of last year, however, was a folio sheet of 








either by confusion of memory or on purpose, 





paper containing four copies of a proclama- 
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tion conveying alleged pronouncements by 
Popes Innocent and Alexander in favour of 
Henry VII.’s succession, presented by Mag- 
dalen College. Four such sheets were found 
by the Rev. W. D. Macray in the binding 
of one of the books of Magdalen College, 
and of the remaining three one is kept by 
the College, while the others have been pre- 
sented to the British Museum and Cam- 
bridge University Library. Mr. Macray 
identified the type as Wynkyn de Worde’s, 
and found a contemporary allusion which 
places the issue of the proclamation about 
1496. An extremely important gift was 
received from sixteen members of the 
Oxford University Musical Club, including 
many musicians of high distinction. 

Tue purchase of Armenian MSS. almost 
doubled the number of them in Bodley, and 
Mr. Conybeare furnished a rough catalogue 
of the collection. The MSS. are mostly late, 
but among them are a commentary on 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Wisdom, and the 
Song of Songs of about 1272, a Hymnal of 
1297, and a Menologion of the thirteenth or 
early fourteenth century. The most im- 
portant Latin MS. was a fine one of the 
Policraticus and Metalogicon of John of 
Salisbury, written in the late twelfth cen- 
tury, and presented to Battle Abbey by 
Richard, abbot from 1218 to 1235. The 
Metalogicon is not quite perfect, but there 
was no MS. of this treatise in Oxford. The 
following liturgical MSS. of English use 
were bought: A fifteenth-century Missal, 
not quite perfect, formerly belonging to 
St. Peter’s, Northampton; a Processional 
of some London church, written about 1416; 
a fragment of a Breviary whichthe Librarian 
afterwards identified as having belonged to 
Chertsey Abbey (it must have been written 
between 1307 and 1346); and a thirteenth- 
century Calendar, which he afterwards 
identified as having originally belonged to 
MS. Rawlinson G. 18, which came into the 
Bodleian in 1756. The now restored Calen- 
dar suggests that the volume (which contains 
added prayers for a woman’s use) was 
written in a Southern or Midland Benedictine 
monastery, but transferred to the Augus- 
tinian Abbey of nuns at Burnham, Bucks. 
Foreign liturgical MSS. of interest were a 
‘Beneditio abitus antequam nouicia in- 
duatur,’ written by “frater Paolo” at 
Perpignan in 1490, containing much music, 
and many very singularly ornamented 
initials ; and a book of Hours, &c., written 
in the latter half of the fifteenth century 
for some monastery in Northern Spain. A 
finely written and ornamented Spanish 
translation of Aristotle’s ‘ Ethics,’ executed 
in 1467, and an equally fine ordinance-book 
of the clergy of Valencia, written in 1366 
in the Valencian dialect, were obtained. 
One of the Persian MSS. is a copy of the 
Kulliyat-i-Sa‘di, written a.p. 1436, and so 
earlier than any other in the library. The 
chief Syriac MS. is a copy of the Peshitta 
New Testament wanting the first four chap- 
ters of Matthew and the last four of 
Hebrews, but written in the tenth or 
eleventh century. There is now a Chinese 
MS. containing twenty-eight large pic- 
tures of Buddhist monastic life, ritual, and 
scenery, with Chinese titles. The execution 
is beautiful throughout, and as regards 
the landscapes quite unapproached by any 
other Chinese MSS. in the library.. A 





Burmese MS. is also remarkable, being a 
folding picture about 12ft. long by 2 ft. 
broad of court games, highly coloured, and 
full of detail. Finally, a Mexican MS., 
though a Christian religious work, probably 
written by a Spaniard in the seventeenth 
century, consists of thirty-eight pages in 
Nahuatl, each adorned with rude coloured 
borders of flowers, cherubs, and symbols of 
various kinds. 


Some fifteenth-century Spanish books have 
been purchased for the library, which, in- 
deed, had not a single specimen of fifteenth- 
century Pamplona printing. Of the volumes 
now purchased, six are not in the British 
Museum, and only two are mentioned by 
Hain. The library has also acquired some 
works printed by Theodoric at Cologne. 
“‘Teodericus rood” of Cologne printed at 
Oxford from 1481 to 1485, and perhaps as 
early as 1478. At the end of the 1485 
Phalaris he writes :— 

Hoc Teodericus rood quem collonia misit 

Sanguine germanus nobile pressit opus 

Atque sibi socius thomas fuit anglicus hunte. 
Only one later book appears in his Oxford 
types, and that, dated March 19th, 1486, 
may have been printed by Hunte alone. 
But on November 29th, 1485, appeared at 
Cologne ‘Questiones Aristotelis de Genera- 
tione et Corruptione,’ ‘‘per Theodoricum 
impressorem colonie,’’ and resemblances 
offered by it to Rood’s Oxford types make 
it nearly certain that he had returned to his 
place of origin. Of his printing there only 
six specimens seem to have been known, of 
which the British Museum had only three, 
and the Bodleian none. It has now acquired 
one of those represented in the Museum, 
and three others, including that dated 
November 29th, 1485. 

Tue number of MSS. of the Bodleian 
catalogued and indexed last year by Mr. 
Madan for the Summary Catalogue was 
774, making a total of 8,593 up to the end 
of 1899; he also treated 487 MSS. by a 
cross-reference, making a total of 11,966 
so treated to the end of 1899. The total 
number of MSS. dealt with by him in the 
year was consequently 1,261 (67 of these 
being new accessions, and the remainder 
including parts of the Savile and Music 
School collections and the entire Hultzsch 
collection), making a total of 16,994 MSS. 
up to the end of 1899. Eight more sheets 
of the catalogue were passed for press. 

Mr. W. Roserts is about to contribute to 
Notes and Queries an alphabetical list of his 
extensive collection of catalogues of English 
book-sales. This should be useful to 
literary students, pending the appearance 
of that much-to-be-desired publication, a 
complete catalogue of English book-sales, 
somewhat on the lines of M. Louis Soullié’s 
‘Les Ventes de Tableaux, Dessins et Objets 
d’Art, au XIX°* Siécle. By a curious 
coincidence Mr. Dowell, of Edinburgh, is 
selling on Wednesday next a series of over 
200 catalogues of celebrated libraries, dis- 
persed chiefly during the earlier part of the 
present century. The rarest seems to be the 
catalogue of Sir Walter Scott’s autograph 
MSS., sold at Evans’s Rooms on the 19th of 
August, 1831. 


Tue collection of illuminated and other 
manuscripts and early printed books, the 
property of a gentleman in Austro-Hungary, 





which Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge 
will sell on June 20th, includes some very 
interesting and important articles. The 
more noteworthy include a Latin Bible, 
circa 1280, by an English scribe, formerly 
the property of Sir Thomas Delves, 1706, 
and afterwards of E. W. -Johnson, of 
Chichester; a very fine MS. Christan de 
Pisan, French work of the fifteenth century, 
with four miniatures; a brilliant MS. Cicero 
of the end of the fifteenth century by an 
Italian artist; two important MSS. of 
St. Jerome, both of Italian workmanship of 
the fifteenth century; a number of Hors 
of the same period, French and Flemish, all 
with miniatures and other interesting illu- 
minations. There is a fine Psalter of 
Italian workmanship, also dating from the 
fifteenth century, and at least two choice 
specimens of Italian binding, one of which 
bears the name of Andrea Gradenico on the 
upper cover. 

Srncz the new Education Code and the 
Minute of the Board in regard to higher 
elementary schools obtained the effect of 
law the managers of a considerable number 
of the old higher-grade schools have de- 
clared their intention of conforming them 
to the new type established by the Depart- 
ment. Many will doubtless await the 
decision of the Court of Queen’s Bench as 
to the legality of the payments made by 
School Boards for the support of higher- 
grade schools. 


Tue special Bill which is being passed 
through the Commons for the purpose of 
transferring the control of the Birmingham 
schools to the Board of Education is the 
more noteworthy because the Act of last 
year, which came into operation on April Ist, 
provides that 
‘*it shall be lawful for Her Majesty in Council, 
from time to time by Order, to transfer to, or 
make exercisable by, the Board of Education any 
of the powers of the Charity Commissioners in 
matters appearing to Her Majesty to relate to 
education.’ 

Tue London Institution is understood to 
be making arrangements for the reorganiza- 
tion and completion of its library catalogue. 
It is also hoped that the Institution will 
shortly be made more widely serviceable to 
the metropolis in an educational sense. 

Tue first Court of Governors of Birming- 
ham University, constituted by the charter 
which has now been received in Birmingham, 
consists of 227, including Mr. Chamberlain 
as Chancellor. The incorporation of Mason 
College, if the Bill for that purpose is 
passed by Parliament, will take effect on 
October 1st, which will be the twentieth 
anniversary of the opening of Sir Josiah 
Mason’s institution. 


Ir is expected that the first volume of the 
Hampshire division of the ‘ Victoria History 
of the Counties of England’ will be pub- 
lished about the end of June. Considerable 
progress has been made with Northampton- 
shire and Worcestershire. 


Tue Newsvendors’ dinner on Tuesday 
last resulted in a valuable addition to their 
funds. Mr. C. Arthur Pearson, who pre- 
sided, mentioned the special claim the 
Institution had upon its subscribers this 
year, as the amount of pensions had been 
increased from 20/. to 25/. to men, and from 
157. to 20/.to women. He also made refer- 
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ence to the late Mr. Peter Terry, one of the 
founders, an obituary notice of whom 
appeared in our columns of the 7th of 
April. Among the principal donations 
were Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, 105/.; the 
Daily Express, 1051; Mr. Alfred Harms- 
worth, 105/.; Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, 
1007; Mr. ©. Arthur Pearson, 52/. 10s.; 
Mr. Peter Keary, 52/7. 10s; Mr. Horace B. 
Marshall, 527. 10s.; the Hon. W. F. D. 
Smith, M.P., 507; Sir Edward Lawson, 
50.; ILAP., 261. 58.; Mr. Charles 
Awdry, 25/.; and the Chinese Minister, who 
made a most interesting speech, 21/, The 
total amount exceeded 1,700/. 

Tux well-known Prof. Immanuel Schmidt, 
whose English school grammar has become 
a standard work in Germany, has died at an 
advanced age at Lichterfelde, near Berlin, 
where he was for many years Professor of 
Modern Languages at the School for Cadets. 

Tue Royal Asiatic Society’s gold jubilee 
medal was awarded at the last meeting of 
the Council to Dr. E. W. West, in considera- 
tion of his distinguished services to his- 
torical research inthe field of Zoroastrianism. 
It is understood that the presentation will 
be made on behalf of the Society by H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, who is a vice-patron. 


Tue second volume to appear in Messrs. 
Macmillan’s ‘History of the English 
Church’ will be the third in order, dealing 
with the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
It is written by the Rev. W. W. Capes, 
who takes up the story in the reign of 
Edward I. when Crown and Church were 
in conflict, traces the curtailment of eccle- 
siastical privilege in his reign, and recounts 
the general decay in the period of the Civil 
Wars and the Black Death. Wyclif is a 
leading figure in the book, and the social- 
istic movement under John Ball is noticed. 
The Dean of Winchester’s volume, dealing 
with the period intermediate between those 
treated by Mr. Hurt and Canon Capes re- 
spectively, will be published early in 1901. 

THE way in which the Daly sale in New 
York was managed, or mismanaged, is 
entirely inconceivable to English book 
collectors and sellers. Mr. G. D. Smith, a 
well-known New York bookseller, speaks, 
in the preface to his new catalogue, of some 
of the shortcomings of the Daly catalogue, 
and of those who had charge of the whole 
of the affair. He more than confirms the 
criticisms of the Atheneum. He says :— 

‘*Money was demanded of those who desired 
to examine the books, and no matter how often 
the private buyer wished to enter the auction- 
rooms previous to the days of the sale, he was 
compelled to pay fifty cents for the privilege.” 
But even this payment was not sufficient to 
produce the rarer books. 

‘*On the top of all this the auctioneer (with- 
out any legal right, by the way) was careful to 
announce at each session of the sale that neither 
the descriptions in the catalogue nor the con- 
dition of the books were guaranteed, and that 
buyers must take goods as they were.” 

The consequence of all this, as Mr. Smith 
points out, was that private buyers for the 
most part let the sale alone, and that the 
dealers ‘‘ secured some startling bargains ” : 

‘*But even a bookseller takes some pride in 
his profession, and to see the whole bookselling 
fraternity of this city made into a laughing- 
stock by the ignorance of a few individuals is 
unpleasant. ’, 





We hear that Mr. Wright, the genius who 
is responsible for the Daly catalogue, replied 
in one of the New York papers to the 
criticisms which appeared in the Atheneum. 
But “ qui s’excuse s’accuse.” 


A CorrEsPoONDENT writes :— 

“*Tt may interest you to know that Giovanni 
Pascoli (who has once more received the prize 
for the Latin poem at Amsterdam) has just 
issued a new and much enlarged edition of the 
‘Poemetti.’ As before, the book opens with a 
series of exquisitely wrought pictures of peasant 
life, quite Virgilian in their simplicity, their 
dignity, and in the delicious appropriateness of 
each single word. It ends with another set of 
the same kind, but suffused this time (especially 
the last poem, ‘La Siepe’) with a gentle 
philosophy which marks the development of the 
poet’s mind. The other poems are for the most 
part philosophical and allegorical, or pitched 
in the minor key of sentimentality so familiar 
to readers of this poet. One should be men- 
tioned as differing toto celo from the others. It 
is entitled ‘Andrée,’ and imagines finely the 
moment at which the explorer and his balloon 
hang in the empty vastness over the Pole. 
Adolfo de Bosis, editor of the Convito, in which 
much of D’Annunzio’s ‘Vergini delle Rocce’ 
first saw the light, publishes as a special number 
a translation by himself of Shelley’s ‘Cenci.’ A 
poet, whose name is not known, has been 
working with him. The edition is superb, on 
thick paper, with wide margins and uncut 
edges. It contains a reproduction of Guido 
Reni’s so-called Beatrice Cenci and of Ezekiel’s 
bust of Shelley.” 


Tue British Museum Bill, which we 
noticed last week, is not gaining favour. 
Similar proposals have been laid before the 
Trustees in previous years, but were rejected, 
and it is-curious to find the Bill adopted 
at a time when a large space for additional 
buildings has been acquired by the Museum. 
The new buildings must have a basement, 
which would surely accommodate news- 
papers for many years to come. 


As far as we know no municipal corpora- 
tion has asked for this Bill, and if some 
should accept the proffered newspapers and 
others refuse, a curious confusion will arise. 
Some papers will be retained in the Museum 
and others given away on no principle, but 
simply as local bodies choose to decide. So 
after all the relief obtained by the Trustees 
may be very slight, yet make gaps in their 
collection. 


Tue death is announced of Dr. MacMahon, 
of Dublin, the translator of Aristotle’s 
‘Metaphysics’ in Bohn’s Series, and of the 
‘Refutation of all the Heresies’ of St. 
Hippolytus. 

Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include the Report of the Committee of 
Council on Education in Scotland, 1899- 
1900 (4d.); Return showing Expenditure 
from the Grant for Public Education in 
Scotland upon Annual Grants to State-Aided 
Schools, the Results of the Inspection of 
such Schools, &c. (3d.); Report of the 
Comptroller-General of Patents and Trade 
Marks, with Appendices (3d.); and a Return 
of the Endowed Charities of the Parish of 
Wandsworth (6d.). 











SCIENCE 


——.— 


Ethnology. Translated from the German of 
Dr. Michael Haberlandt by J. H. Loewe. 
“The Temple Cyclopedia Primers.” 
(Dent & Co.) 

Tus is certainly a wonderful shillings- 

worth. The enterprise of the publishers 

in issuing a popular text-book of ethnology 
with fifty-six illustrations at so low a price 
ought to be rewarded by a large sale. The 
author has good credentials in his connexion 
with the Ethnological Museum of Vienna. 

The list of literary sources and references on 

which he has founded his work is, however, 

singularly scanty for so comprehensive and 
bewildering a subject. It consists almost 
wholly of works published in Germany. 

The translator has taken so restricted a 

view of his functions that he refers the 

English reader to ‘‘‘Einleitung in das 

Studium der Anthropologie und Civilisa- 

tion,’ Braunschweig, 1883,” instead of to 

Prof. Tylor’s work in English; and to ‘ ‘Im 

dunkelsten Afrika,’ Leipzig, 1890,” instead 

of to the English edition of Sir H. M. 

Stanley’s book. The list contains no refer- 

ence whatever to the great mass of material 

which has been published by the ethno- 
logists of the United States and of Canada, 
and betrays no knowledge of the existence 
of a single ethnological writer of authority 
in France. It is no disrespect to the great 

German authors who are quoted to say that 

the compiler of a manual such as the pre- 

sent should have gone further afield in his 
researches. The translator retains also the 

German spelling of proper names, and it is 

perplexing to an English reader to find 

‘‘the Oster islands” referred to when Easter 

Island is meant, ‘‘Botokuds” for Boto- 

cudos, ‘‘ Austral-Negroes’’ for the Austra- 

lian Blackfellows, ‘‘Linné” for Linnsus, 
and the like. In other respects his work 
might have been done better. The sentence 

‘Tt must be admitted that the animal world 

of Asia affords a more extensive and reliable 

foundation for the existence of numerous 
peoples and nations than any other part of 
the globe” is one from which it is difficult 
to extract any meaning. ‘The spiritual 
possessions of a people are the property, 
like they are the creation, of the mass,” is 
not English. ‘‘A bevy of large and small 
tribes of various degrees of culture’’ is an 
odd expression. The statement that “the 

Chinese element, which plays an important 

part in the commerce of the entire archi- 

pelago of Malay, penetrates and permeates 
the Malay character with destructive force, 
physically by way of blood mixture and 

otherwise by example,” seems more im- 

pressive than significant. 

We have referred to the fifty-six illus- 
trations. Though these are numbered 
throughout, they are not referred to in the 
text, with the single exception of fig. 14, 
which appears on p. 44 and is referred to 
on p. 152; nor is any description appended, 
so that the reader has to turn to the list at 
the beginning of the volume to find out 
what it is that is represented. Such matters 
of common convenience should not be 
neglected. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the 
work is to be welcomed as an excellent 
attempt to state in a comprehensive and 
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succinct form the general bearings of ethno- 
logical research and the present condition of 
various ethnological problems. Less sys- 
tematic and detailed than Prof. Keane’s 
work under the same title in the Cambridge 
Geographical Series, it appeals to a dif- 
ferent class of readers, and may serve as an 
introduction and an inducement to many to 
the further following of a fascinating study. 
Dr. Haberlandt does not hesitate to express 
his views strongly on some questions that 
are disputed, as, for example, ‘‘There is no 
people in the world without religion, just 
as little as there can be one without lan- 
guage or art”—a statement the precise 
form of which is, no doubt, due to the 
translator, and which it would be difficult 
fully to substantiate without adopting a 
somewhat lax definition of the word “ reli- 
gion” and granting a liberal extension to 
the term “ art.” 








Introduction to Science. By Alex. Hill, M.D. 
(Dent & Co.)—Dr. Hill states in the preface to 
this little book that ‘‘it has small claim to the 
title ‘An Introduction to Science,’” and his 
readers will agree with him. Neither has it 
any claim to be a ‘‘primer”—which title is 
stamped on the cover. The book is clever and 
readable, but it appears to be written with no 
definite object, with no apparent purpose, 
unless, indeed, the ‘‘Temple Series” is con- 
cerned to show—what will readily be admitted 
—that the Master of Downing College is a man 
of extended and varied erudition in the domain 
of natural science. Dr. Hill, in addition to his 
numerous interests in physical research, has a 
quaint penchant for psychological controversy 
and theology. The first section of his primer is 
largely devoted to metaphysical and theological 
discussions, which are out of place and seriously 
mar the work. There is much about ghosts 
and Madame Blavatsky, and there is severe 
castigation of Mr. Drummond, whose book on 
‘Natural Law in the Spiritual World’ had a 
considerable vogue some years ago, but criticism 
of which is wholly superfluous in a science pri- 
mer. Weare treated to an inconclusive discus- 
sion of the ‘‘ antagonism between religion and 
science,” with the result that we wish Dr. Hill 
would not travel out of the regions of physical 
science, in which he speaks with a certain 
authority, into that of philosophy and the 
unseen world, in which he wanders, giving little 
guidance to others and apparently uncertain of 
his own route. The second section of the book 
is devoted to some problems which have fasci- 
nated the greatest thinkers, and have by no 
means lost their charm, and will not lose it until 
they are solved. The age of the earth, the ulti- 
mate constitution of matter, the origin of 
species, the cause of the coagulation of the 
blood, the functions of nerve-fibres and nerve- 
cells, microphytology—these are subjects on 
which Dr. Hill writes easily and well ; but the 
essays are both too short and too long—too 
short for the expert, too long for the student. 
They come, however, as a relief to the reader 
after the barren obscurities of the first half of 
the book. 








ANTHROPOID APES IN AMERICA. 
Kinnaird Castle, May 18, 1900. 

In the Atheneum of July 15th, 1899, you 
were good enough to inserta letter from myself, 
in which I argued the probability of the exist- 
ence of anthropoid apes in America, commenting 
on a passage from Mr. Payne’s ‘ History of the 
New World called America’ (reviewed in the 
Atheneum, June 24th, 1899), where he asserts 
that ‘‘the anthropoid primates ...... belong 
exclusively to the Old World.” While admit- 


ting that this is the generally received opinion— 
for example, in a recent work occurs the follow- 





ing statement : ‘‘ None of the American monkeys 
make any approach in size to the large man-like 
apes, or even the baboons of the Old World” 
(Lydekker, ‘The Royal Natural History,’1893-4, 
vol. i. p. 147)—I endeavoured to show, through 
citations from travellers’ references to large man- 
like apes, from the prevalence of native Indian be- 
liefs in their existence, from the casual references 
to such animals in tales or romances by persons 
presumably acquainted with the localities con- 
cerned, and from other circumstances, that 
—whether to be termed apes or monkeys— 
anthropoid animals, formidable to men and 
dangerous to women, do frequent the forest 
wilds of South America, including in that term 
the tropical regions to the north of the Isthmus 
of Darien. 

I ventured then to express the hope that 
some among your correspondents would be 
‘*able and willing to throw light on this obscure 
and dubious subject,’’ but (little to my surprise, 
for few people really care for natural history) 
no reply has been forthcoming, and I meant to 
let the matter drop. 

Recently, however, I chanced on a passage, 
in a book of some authority, so much to the 
point that I cannot refrain from asking leave to 
submit it to your readers. The writer of my 
extract was the late Mr. John Lloyd Stephens, 
United States Minister to Central America, 
who, with Mr. Catherwood, explored the ruined 
cities of Palenque, Copan, and others in Guate- 
mala and Yucatan, during 1839 and some sub- 
sequent years. 

Mr. Stephens was halting in a certain padre’s 
‘*sitio, or small hacienda,” not far from Palenque, 
in a little ‘‘clearing, bounded by a forest so 
thick that cattle could not penetrate it.” 
‘*While we were refreshing ourselves,” he 
continues, 

“we heard an extraordinary noise in the woods...... 
Pawling and I took our guns, and entering a path 
in the woods, as we advanced the noise sounded 
fearful, but all at once it stopped...... and through 
an opening in the branches I saw on the limbs of a 
high tree a large black animal with fiery eyes. 
fired, and the animal dropped below the range of view; 
but, not hearing him strike the ground, I looked 
again, and saw him hanging by his tail, and dead...... 
The tail...... had no grip, and had lost all muscular 
power, but was wound round the branch with the 
end under, so that the weight of the body tightened 
the coil...... It was not a monkey, but so near a con- 
nexion that I would not have shot him if I had known 
it. In fact, he was even more nearly related to the 
human family, being called a monos or ape, and 
measured six feet including the tail ; very muscular, 
and in astruggle would have been more than a match 
for a man ; and the padre said they were known to 
have attacked women. The Indians......skinned 
him ; and when lying on his back with his skin off 
and his eyes staring, the padre cried out, ‘Es hombre,’ 
it isa man.......1 contrived to preserve the skin asa 
curiosity, for its extraordinary size ; but unluckily 
I left it on board a Spanish vessel at sea.”—‘ Inci- 
dents of Travel in Central America, Chiapas, and 
Yucatan,’ Stephens, revised by Catherwood, London, 
1854, pp. 481-2. 

The loss of the skin was unfortunate, especially 
as Mr. Stephens furnishes so vague a notice of 
its size. How long was the tail? Was the 
head-skin included or not? But allowing even 
such a length as three feet for the tail, we have 
another yard of length for the animal’s back. 
May we not therefore suppose that, if standing 
erect, its stature would at the least approach to 
five feet ? 

In my former letter I referred to the creature 
whose supposed portrait forms the frontispiece 
to Waterton’s ‘ Wanderings in South America,’ 
and is there styled ‘‘a nondescript.” It is now 
known that this picture, which the author terms 
‘*a most correct and striking likeness of the 
original,” is spurious, having been taken from a 
stuffed head prepared for purposes of deception. 

Nevertheless, it seems probable that Mr. 
Waterton shot more than one monkey of some 
little-known variety. On the subject of monkeys 
he writes :— 


“There are no apes and no baboons as yet dis- | 


covered in the New World...... The large red monkey 








of Demerara is not a baboon, though it goes by that 
name, having a long prensile [sic] tail. Nothing can 
sound more dreadful than its nocturnal howlingg..,.,, 
I got a fine specimen of the howling monkey, ang 


took some pains with it, in order to show the 
immense difference that exists betwixt the features 
of this monkey and those of man.” 

He then proceeds to discuss the ‘‘ nondescript”; 

“T also procured an animal which has caused not 

a little speculation and astonishment. In my opinion, 
his thick coat of hair and great length of tail put hig 
species out of all question; but then his face and 
head cause the inspector to pause for a moment be. 
fore he ventures to pronounce his opinion of the 
classification. He was a large animal, and as I 
pressed for daylight...... T contented myself with his 
head and shoulders, which I cut off.” 
Following this are two or three pages of old. 
fashioned banter, addressed to the ‘gentle 
reader,” regarding that monkey’s likeness to 
man, ending with the half promise :— 

“On some long and dismal winter’s evening, but 
not now, I may tell thee more about it; together 
with the “~ of another head, which is equally 
striking.”—‘ Wanderings in South America,’ third 
edition, 1836, pp. 304-10. 

Whatever doubts Mr. Waterton himself has 
cast on the details of his narrative, it may be 
believed that he shot at least two large monkeys 
of a more human aspect than the well-known 
‘‘howlers,” from which he _ differentiates 
them. Had they been mere _ ordinary 
‘*howlers,” commonly described as the largest 
of the ape tribe in the New World—“‘ the black 
howler’s body may measure thirty inches” 
(Lydekker)—their appearance would have been 
too familiar to suggest special notice, and the 
same remark applies to the animal shot by Mr. 
Stephens. SouTHEsK, 








SOCIETIES. 


RoyaAu.— May 17.—Lord Lister, President, in the 
chair.—The following papers were read : ‘ The Cir- 
culation of the Surface Waters of the North Atlantic 
Ocean,’ by Mr. H. N. Dickson,—‘On Cerebral 
Anzmia and the Effects which follow Ligation of 
the Cerebral Arteries’ and ‘The Influence of In- 
creased Atmospheric Pressure on the Circulation of 
the Blood : Preliminary Note,’ by Dr. L. Hill,—and 
‘Contributions to the Comparative Anatomy of the 
Mammalian Eye, chiefly based on Ophthalmoscopic 
Examination,’ by Dr. Lindsay Johnson. 





GEOGRAPHICAL.— May 21.— Annual Meeting.—Sir 
Clements Markham, President, in the chair.—The 
following were elected Fellows: W. Belcher, B. 8. 
Brockbank, H, C. Embleton, M. N. Fuller, Sir RB, G, 
Harvey, A. B. Reader, E. A. Reeves, A. Richardson, 
H. Shaw, and D. M. M. C. Somerville.—The follow- 
ing were elected as Council and officers for the 
session 1900-1: President, Sir Clements Markham; 
Vice- Presidents, Hon. G. C. Brodrick, Sir G. D. Taub- 
man Goldie, Col. Sir T. H. Holdich, Admiral Sir A. H. 
Hoskins, Admiral Sir F, L. McClintock, and General 
Sir C. W. Wilson; Treasurer, . S. Cocks; 
Trustees, Lord Avebury and Sir C. E. Peek; Secre- 
tarics, Major L. Darwin and J. F. Hughes ; a 
Secretary, SirJ. Kirk ; Councillors, Major-General dir 
J. C. Ardagh, Sir H. E. G. Bulwer, W. T. Blanford, 
Col. G. E. Church, C. T. Dent, Major-General Sir 
F. W. de Winton, Admiral Sir R. Vesey Hamilton, 
Col. D. A. Johnston, Col. Augustus Le Meesurier, 
L. W. Longstaff, G. S. Mackenzie, Admiral A. H. 
Markham, A. P. Maudslay, Duke of Northumber- 
land, Sir G. 8. Robertson, Howard Saunders, General 
Sir H. A. Smyth, H. W. Smyth, Lord Stanmore, Col. 
C. M. Watson, and Admiral Sir W. J. L. Wharton.— 
The President delivered the annual address.— During 
the meeting the Founder’s Medal was presented to 
Capt. H. H. P. Deasy for the exploring and survey 
work which he has accomplished in Central Asia 
during two expeditions, lasting three years 
altogether. He was incessantly engaged in 
surveying in districts where an experienced pro- 
fessional surveyor would find exceptional diffi- 
culties. As tested by the Indian Survey Depart- 
ment, his mapping is scientifically constructed 
on thorough Survey principles. His observations 
on the great extent of country traversed and on the 
ere are of high geographical value. The Patrons 

fiedal was presented to Mr. James McCarthy for his 
great services to geographical science in exploring 
all parts of the kingdom of Siam, for his laborious 
work during twelve years in collecting materials for 
a map to form the basis of a survey system, and for 
his admirable map of Siam just completed.— The 
following other awards were declared : The Murchi- 
son Award for 1900 to M. H. Arctowski, for the 
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le oceanographical and meteorological work 
ony he performed on the Belgian Antarctic 
Expedition, the results of which he communicated 
to the Society’s Journal, —the Gill Memorial for 
1900 to Mr. Vaughan Cornish, for his researches, 
extending over several years, on sea-beaches, sand- 
dunes, and on wave-formsin water,—the Back Grant 
for 1900 to Mr. R. Codrington, for his journeys in 
the region between Lakes Nyasa and Tanganyika, 
during which he removed a section containing the 
inscription from the tree under which Livingstone’s 
heart was buried,—and the Cuthbert Peek Grant 
for 1900 to Mr. T, J. Alldridge, for his journeys 
during the past ten years in the interior of Sierra 
Leone, during which he has done valuable geo- 
graphical work, and collected materials for maps 
which have been of service to the Intelligence 


Branch. 





GEOLOGICAL.—May 9.—Mr. J. J. H. Teall, Pre- 
sident, in the chair—Mr. D, A. MacAlister was 
elected a Fellow.—The following communications 
were read: ‘The Pliocene Deposits of the East of 
England: Part II. The Crag of Essex (Waltonian) 
and its Relation to that of Suffolk and Norfolk,’ by 
Mr. F. W. Harmer, with a report on the inorganic 
constituents of the crag by Mr. J. Lomas,—and ‘A 
Description of the Salt Lake of Larnaca in the Island 
of Cyprus,’ by Mr. C. V. Bellamy. 





BRITISH AROHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. — 
May 16.—Dr. W. de Gray Birch in the chair.—Mr. 
Patrick, Hon. Secretary, announced that the Con- 
gress would be held at Leicester, under the presi- 
dency of the Marquess of Granby, commencing on 
July 30th and concluding on August 4th—Mrs, Day 
exhibited some old engravings, mostly relating to 
Gloucestershire, and some photographs of Coxford 
Priory, illustrative of the paper by the Rev. H. J. D. 
Astley on ‘Two Norfolk Villages,’ read by him ata 
previous meeting.—Mr. Andrew Oliver exhibited a 
miscellaneous collection of antiquities recently found 
by him in an old bag.—Mr. Bamford brought, to 
illustrate the paper of the evening, some very charm- 
ing pen-and-ink drawings of Barking and the neigh- 
bourhood.—The Rev. W. 8. Lach-Szyrma then read 
his paper upon ‘The Site of London beyond the 
Border a Thousand Years Ago.’ That vast region, 
comprising Stratford, Plaistow, East and West Ham, 
Barking, Woodford, and Walthamstow, now a huge 
city larger and more populous than Rome or Amster- 
dam or many other continental capitals, was a 
thousand years ago a vast primeval European 
forest, with the little vills of Barking, Stratford, and 
perhaps Wanstead, Walthamstow, and Ilford, in the 
forest clearings. The wolf, wild boar, and other 
savage animals abounded. Most of the human 

pulation in this wild virgin forest of Essex pro- 

ably was collected, either at Barking round the 
abbey, or at the fords on the Roman road. Strat- 
ford-atte-Bow marks by its name where the Stane- 
street road reached the Lea; and Ilford, the dan- 
gerous ford, the bad ford, where it crossed the river 
Roding. Probably there may have been a few huts 
ateach place. There appears to have been another 
ford two miles north of Ilford, where, at Hatton 
Corner, in digging a quarry, some 300 fragments 
of Roman remains were discovered in 1893, and 
amongst them were a mortarium and an amphora. 
These remains probably marked the site of a small 
nilitary station guarding the fords near Wanstead. 
In early Saxon days Barking was the chief place of 
the district and the only one of importance, The 
Abbey of Barking, founded in 666, is sometimes 
said to have been the oldest convent for women in 
England. In Cornwall, however—which, though 
now an English county, was in olden days, according 
to the oetierey of old writers, outside the kingdom 
of England—Mr. Lach-Szyrma thought there were 
traces of nunneries of an older date than Barking. 
The establishment of Barking Abbey is, however, a 
definite historic fact. There are doubtless no re- 
mains now existing of the abbey of that early day ; 
it and the monastic buildings were most probably of 
wood. Barking Abbey was burnt by the Danes in 
870, and a thousand years ago it lay inruins. The 
abbey was rebuilt by King Edgar, and its later 
history is connected with some of the most inter- 
esting and important events in the annals of Eng- 
land.—A discussion followed the paper, in which 
Archdeacon Stevens, Dr. Winstone, Mr. Gould, and 
others took part. Referring to the well-known 
lines of Chaucer quoted in the paper, 

She spoke the French of the school of Stratford-at-Bow, 

For French of Paris was to her unknown, 
the Chairman said there was probably a colony of 
French from Paris settled at Stratford, engaged in 
some handicraft, like the Spitalfields weavers, who 
would speak the French of Paris, which would con- 
trast either favourably or otherwise with the French 


a3 spoken by the prioress.—The last meeting of the. 


session will be held on June 6th. 








NUMISMATIC.—May 17.—Sir John Evans, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Mr. S. W. Bushell, Mr. G. L. 
Shackles, and Signor Giovanni Dattari were elected 
Members.—Mr. W. Gowland exhibited a counterfeit 
in zinc of a Japanese silver coin stamped in many 
places with the names of the provinces of Sikishi 
and Twami. When in currency this coin was cut in 
pieces for small change, each piece bearing a stamp 
of the province as a guarantee of its fineness. The 
current values of these pieces were determined by 
weight. Mr. Gowland also exhibited a pair of 
Japanese scales for weighing coins and a touch- 
stone.—Mr. W. C. Boyd showed a tin coin of Aracan, 
which came from Tenasserim; Mr. G. E. Pritchard 
some seventeenth and eighteenth century tokens of 
Bristol; and Mr. F. C. Walters a Calais groat of 
Henry VI., having the obverse of the pine-cone 
coinage, and the reverse of the annulet coinage, two 
issues which were not consecutive.—Lord Grantley 
read a paper on a unique and unpublished penny of 
Heaberht, who was joint ruler in Kent with 
Ecgberht, and signed charters with him in A.D. 764 
aud 765. The obverse was of the same type 
as a coin of Ecgberht, but the reverse type was 
practically copied from a coin of Offa, and it bore 
the sam? moneyer’s name, ‘“ Koba,”’ who also en- 
graved dies for Offa's queen, Cynethryth, and his 
successor Coenwulf.—Sir H. Howorth communicated 
a@ paper on Ecgberht, King of Wessex, and his 
coinage. After criticizing the early history of 
Ecgberht as given in the ‘ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,’ 
the writer claimed for him, not a West-Saxon origin, 
but that he was a Kentish prince belonging to the 
house of Kent; that he was the same Ecgberht who 
struck coins as King of Kent in the eighth century ; 
that he was probably the “ Count Egbert’ who lived 
at Charlemagne’s Court, and was appointed by 
him dua over a part of the Danish March; and, 
lastly, that his coinage as King of Wessex did not 
begin till about the year 825, when he first conquered 
Kent.—The President exhibited a series of pennies 
of EKahlmund, Eadberht II., Praen, and Cuthred of 
Kent, and of Ecgberht as King of Wessex, in illus- 
tration of Sir H. Howorth’s paper. 





ENTOMOLOGICAL.—May 2.—Mr. W. L. Distant, 
V.P., in the chair.—Mr. A. A. Dalglish was elected a 
Fellow.—Mr. W. L. Distant exhibited the cocoon, 
measuring nearly three and a half inches each way, 
of acoprid beetle, found at Pretoria.—The Rev, T. 
Wood exhibited a specimen of Carabus auratus, L., 
taken in either June or September, 1893, by Mr. 
Ferrand on the Haldon Hills.—Mr. McLachlan 
exhibited an example of Rhinocyphea fulgidipennis, 
Guérin, a brilliant little dragon-tly of the sub-family 
Calopteryginz, a native of Cochin Ciina, which, so 
far as he knew, had not been captured since prior to 
1830. It had been in M. Guérin’s hands, and Mr. 
McLachlan had received it from M. René Oberthiir. 
—Mr. T. A. Chapman exhibited various specimens 
illustrating Acanthopsyche opacella.—Mr. Barrett 
exhibited specimens of Heterocera destructive to 
the fruit crops of South Africa—among them 
Sphingomorpha monteironis, Butl., known as the 
fruit moth in Cape Colony—a bold and powerful 
insect, with a sucking tongue strong enough to pierce 
the sound skin ofa peach or fig. The presence of a 
light does not appear to disturb it, so thatexamination 
of its methods can be readily made, when it can be 
seen that it does not take advantage of the natural 
opening into a fig, or of a crack or other injury to 
a peach, but deliberately pierces a hole which after- 
wards shows as a small round spot, from which 
decay invariably results. It seems a matter of in- 
difference to the moth whether the fruit has fallen 
or is on the tree, ripe or unripe. With regard to 
Achea lienardi and Serrodes inara, the two species 
are restless and timid, and therefore more difficult 
to observe. In the present season, however, both 
have been extremely abundant, and have been seen 
at apparently uninjured fruit, so that it seems they 
are capable of equal destruction.—Mr. Jacoby ex- 
hibited Cullomorpha wahlbergi from Africa and 
Spilopyra sumptuosa from Australia.—A paper was 
communicated on ‘New Palearctic Pyralide * by 
Sir G. F. Hampson. 





SocieTY oF ARTS.— May 18.— Lord George 
Hamilton in the chair.—A paper on ‘ The Industrial 
Development of India’ was read before the Indian 
Section by Mr. J. A. Baines. 

May 21.—Prof. V. Lewes delivered the third and 
concluding lecture of his course of Cantor Lectures 
on ‘The Incandescent Gas Mantle and its Use.’ 

May 22.—Mr, W. Crane in the chair.—A paper on 
‘The Practice of Lettering’ was read before the 
Applied Arts Section by Mr. E. F. Strange. 

May 23.—Mr. W. Senior in the chair.—A paper on 
‘Salmon Legislation’ was read by Mr. J. W. B 
Willis-Bund, and was followed by a discussion. 





HISTORICAL.—May 17.—Dr. A. W. Ward, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—The following were elected 
Fellows of the Society : Messrs. P. Sidney, W. S. 





Torbitt, and W. Madeley. — The Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris, was admitted as a subscribing 
library.—A paper was read by Miss F. G. Davenport 
on ‘The Decay of Villeinage in East Anglia,’ based 
upon an exhaustive examination of the Manor Rolls 
of Forncett and other Norfolk manors from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth century. The evidence 
of these rolls seemed to show that the bondmen of 
Fornecett manor at least gained their freedom by 
quitting the manor, a nominal indemnity being paid 
to the lord.—A discussion followed, in which Dr. 
Cunningham, Mr. F. Harrison, Sir J. Ramsay, and 
Mr. I. 8. Leadam took part. 


FOLK-LORE.—May 16.—Mr.‘E. S. Hartland, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Mrs. Scholten was elected a 
Member.—The death of General Pitt-Rivers was 
announced. The President made some observations 
on the work of the deceased General and the loss 
which students of anthropology and archeology 
had sustained by his death.—Mr. H. M. Chadwick 
read a paper entitled ‘The Ancient Teutonic Priest- 
hood.’—A discussion followed, in which Mr. Nutt, 
Mr. Major, Mr. Gomme, Miss Burne, and_ Mr. 
Janvier took part.—Papers entitled ‘Guernsey Folk- 
lore and Superstitions,’ by the late Mrs. Murray 
Aynsley; ‘Guernsey Folk -lore Stories,’ by Miss 
M. E. Pelley ; and ‘Notes on Folk-lore from Wilts,’ 
by Miss M, Law, edited by Mr. W. Crooke, were also 
read. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Surveyors’ Institution, 3.—Annual Meeting. 
Seciety of Arts, 4}.—‘ Imperial ‘Telegraphic Communication,’ 
Sir E. Sassoon. 
— Aristotelian, §—‘Extension as defined from the Standpoiat of 
Experience,’ M. H. Dziewicki. 


Mon. 


Tces. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Ruskin, Man and Prophet,’ Mr. R. 
Warwick Bond, : 
— Anthropological Institute, 8}.—‘The Earliest Communications 
between Italy and Scandinavia,’ Prof. 0. Montelius. 
Wen. Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Russian Central Asia,’ Mr. A. R. Col- 
uhoun. 
THurs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Chaucer,’ Lecture II., Canon Ainger. 
— Royal, 4}. 


— Society of Antiquaries, 8}. hs 

— Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts. —‘ The Rise and 
Progress of Sculpture in Greece,’ Dr. J. S. Phené. 

ld and Middle English Place-names,’ Mr. 


Fai Philological, 8.—‘O) 
W. H. Stevenson. P 
— Geologists’ Association, 8.—‘Our Older Sea-Margins,’ Sir A. 
eikie. 
-- Royal Institution, 9.—‘ Bunsen,’ Sir H. Roscoe. es 
Sat. Royal Institution, 3—‘The Growth of Chamber Music,’ Lec- 


ture II., Sir F. Bridge. 








Science Gossig, 

‘Some Oxrorp Pets, by their Friends,’ is 
the title of a book which will appear shortly 
under the editorship of Mr. Warde Fowler. 
Among the biographers of dogs and other com- 
panions are Profs. Max Miiller, Gardner, and 
Stewart, Dr. Fairbairn, Mr. L. R. Phelps 
(‘*Oriel Bill,” the famous bull-dog), Mr. Cuth- 
bert Shields (Tommy, the C.C.C. cat, with poem 
by Sir F. Pollock and a Latin translation of 
this by the Rev. C. Plummer), Mrs. Wallace (to 
whom the book owes its inception), and the 
editor. The profits derived from the publica- 
tion of this book will be given to the Lord 
Mayor’s Transvaal War Fund. Mr. Blackwell 
will publish it. 

On June 12th Mr. Douglas Freshfield will 
read a paper to the Alpine Club on his recent 
journey round Kangchinjinga. His party were 
the first Europeans to make the complete circuit 
of the mountain, and to link the tracks of Eng- 
lish officials in Sikkim with those of Sir J. 
Hooker in Nepal. They have brought back a 
very large collection of photographs of the 
forests and flowers, the peaks, and people of 
the region explored, which will be on view at 
23, Savile Row, for about a fortnight after the 
date of the lecture. The views were taken by 
Mr. Freshfield’s companions, Mr. E. Garwood 
and Signor V. Sella, at heights varying from 
700 ft. to 21,300 ft. 

Tue small planet Eros (No. 433), of which the 
mean distance from the sun is less than that of 
Mars and the forthcoming opposition is likely 
to afford a particularly favourable opportunity 
for determining more accurately the distance of 
the sun, has already been sighted at Arequipa, 
the observed place agreeing very closely with 
that which was predicted in its ephemeris. 

Mr. R. G. ArrKen, of the Lick Observatory, 
communicates to Nos. 3638-9 of the Astro- 
nomische Nachrichten the results of a series of 
measures of 204 double stars, obtained chiefly last 
year, but including a few which had stood over 
from the year before. 
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Pror. DericHMULiER, of Bonn, writing in 
No. 3637 of the Astronomische Nachrichten, says 
that subsequent observations have confirmed 
his conjecture that the period of the variable 
star recently discovered in the constellation 
Cygnus is about fifteen days. He observed a 
maximum (when the star’s magnitude was 8) 
on the 2nd inst., and the next will be due on 
the Ist prox. The minima, he thinks, are not 
equidistant between the maxima, but take 
place somewhat later. 

An exhibition intended to show the most 
modern achievements in the field of electricity 
will be held at Vienna in 1903. 

Dr. Git, Her Majesty’s Astronomer at the 
Cape of Good Hope, has been made a K.C.B. 








FINE ARTS 


——_ 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO CLASSICAL ARCHAOLOGY. 

Excavations in Cyprus. By A. 8S. Murray, 
A. H. Smith, and H. B. Walters. (Printed by 
order of the Trustees of the British Museum.)— 
This book is the outcome of a bequest made to 
the British Museum for purposes of excavations 
by Miss E. T. Turner, which has enriched the 
national collection with the varied contents of 
a large number of graves opened at Amathus in 
1894, at Curium in 1895, and at Enkomi in 
1896. In accordance with a law of Cyprus, one- 
third of the objects discovered have been de- 
posited in the local museum at Nikosia; the 
remainder are in the British Museum. In no 
case have the contents of a tomb been separated. 
Only those antiquities that have become the 
property of the Museum are published in the 
present work ; the remainder are briefly noted. 
Objects of conspicuous artistic interest are fac- 
similed on sixteen phototype plates, and there 
are numerous illustrations in the text. Plate i. 
is devoted to the splendid ivory draughtboard 
from Enkomi, found in a precarious condi- 
tion, and rescued by the patient care and skill 
of Mr. R. Christian. The top of the box, 
with the squares for the pieces, has been 
already published by Prof. Ridgeway in the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies (vol. xvi. p. 290) 
as an illustration to his note on ‘The Game 
of Polis in Plato’s Rep., 422E’; but the 
beautiful and elaborate carvings which decorate 
the side and ends, representing hunting scenes, 
bulls, goats, &c., are now reproduced for the 
first time. The British Museum is rich in 
draughtboards; it contains, of course, the 
famous ‘‘ set’ of Queen Hatasu, besides another 
of later date; also a curious set of ‘‘ men,” in 
the form of dogs’ or jackals’ heads, which illus- 
trate Pollux’s statement that the men were 
called xives. We could wish a better illustra- 
tion could have been given of another curious 
and remarkable find. Fig. 165 reproduces most 
inadequately a singular terra-cotta shrine, 43 in. 
in height. The shrine is surmounted by a 
canopy, on which are a crescent and a sun 
similar to those that appear on the coins of 
Paphos. But the odd and interesting point is 
that the shrine contains a sacred conical stone 
decorated with discs. It is evidently one of the 
**baetyls,” or magical stones, the worship of 
which went on in Greece down to quite late 
days. The stone is painted in black and red, 
and only a coloured illustration could make its 
character clear. There is, according to Mr. 
A. H. Smith, a similar object in a private col- 
lection at Larnaka, and a mutilated specimen 
from Dali in the Cesnola Collection. The eyes 
of archeological Europe are just now centred 
on Crete and its indigenous civilization, but as 
a link between East and West Cyprus and its 
antiquities will always be of prime importance. 
It is to be hoped that the publication of this 
beautiful volume may stimulate the beneficence 
of other private donors. 

Dreiundzwanzigstes Hallisches Winckelmanns- 
programm: Der miide Silen. (Halle, Nie- 
meyer.)—This is the third of a series of dis- 





cussions by Dr. Carl Robert, having for their 
object the interesting and beautiful paintings 
on marble found at Herculaneum. The paint- 
ing known as ‘The Tired Silenus’ has suffered 
badly from the ravages of time—so much so, 
indeed, as to have been completely misunder- 
stood. The exact reproduction of a monument 
likely to grow dimmer and dimmer was much 
needed, and the water-colour drawing by 
Gilliéron supplies the want. The scene repre- 
sented is, according to Dr. Robert, the coming 
of Silenus to the precinct of Athene at Athens. 
The sanctuary is marked by a figure of the 
Palladium on a pedestal. This figure in the 
early drawings was completely misunderstood, 
and the Palladium was altered into a vase in 
accordance with Renaissance taste. Dr. Robert 
reminds us that on the Acropolis Pausanias 
(i. 235) saw a ‘‘stone of no great size, big 
enough to seat a small man,” and he learnt that 
on that stone Silenus rested when Dionysus 
came to Athens, and this gives occasion to an 
examination of the various legends that deal 
with the coming of the god to Attica. A careful 
analysis of the style of the painting leads to the 
conclusion that it was probably an echo of the 
manner of the Sicyonian painter Pausias. 


Museo Civico di Bologna.—Catalogo dei Vasi 
Antichi Dipinti delle Collezioni Palagi et Uni- 
versitaria. Descritti dal Dott. Giuseppe Pel- 
legrini. (Bologna, Presso il Museo Civico.)— 
It is pleasant to find Italy following in the 
wake of other countries archsologically more 
advanced, and publishing catalogues of its 
museum treasures with abundant illustrations. 
‘* Abundant ” we say advisedly, but not as yet 
adequate. The ideal catalogue contains a photo- 
type reproduction on a small scale of every 
monument catalogued, and such a reproduction 
is worth more for scientific purposes than pages 
of elaborate description ; but the old tradition 
of cataloguing remains so strong that it is 
still quite usual, as in the book before us, to 
find an adequate illustration (e.g., the amphora 
of Nicosthenes on p. 28) accompanied by half 
a page of description, three-quarters at least of 
which is superfluous. Still, we must be thankful 
for a marked advance on the old order. The 
Museo Civico has long been known in Italy as a 
model of good arrangement, and the present 
book will help to make it as widely known as 
it deserves. The history of the vase collection 
is given in an excellent preface, and there 
is appended to each monument an adequate 
bibliography. The collection contains no pieces 
of unique value or beauty, but most of the 
important departments of ceramography are 
well represented. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 
(Third Notice.) 


A LEADING place in the exhibition is due to 
Mr. J.S. Sargent’s very able, homogeneous, full- 
toned, and solid An Interior of Venice (No. 729). 
It is his diploma work, and was evidently in- 
tended as a study for the arrangement of a group 
of modern portraits at life size and full-length 
figures in a seventeenth -century palace in 
Venice. All the elements of a fine picture are 
here combined with rare art and consummate 
power. It is a pity, however, that the modern 
faces, attitudes, and costumes are so thoroughly 
out of keeping with the room, its furniture, pic- 
tures, and decorations.—Mr. R. W. Macbeth’s 
Papillon (755) is an aptly named figure of a 
comely maid attired in butterfly-like colours 
and waiting at her fruit-stall for customers. 
The coloration is extremely sweet, gay, and 
vivid, while the face charms us by its vivacity 
and rustic beauty. The execution of this pretty 
little specimen of his skill is crisper, more 
finished, and not less firm than any of the 
artist’s recent performances.— The Preparing for 
Conquest (737) of Mr. H. King is a neat, 
bright, and careful picture of two buxom girls 
in their dressing-room. The faces are full of 





life and character.— A Bursleet Gir] (769) 
comes from Miss J. Meyer, who painted , 
comely and homely maid of a country inn carry. 
ing beer upon a tray for her customers in ‘the 
bar. A capital piece, the truth of the figure 
its aptitude and solidity, the veracity of 
the whole, and especially the  renderin 
of an interior light are admirable le. 
ments in a noteworthy painting. The Scare 
Apron (918) is another good example by the 
same diligent and accomplished hands.—From 
Bursleet beer and a British maid it is far to 
Egyptian necromancy, the raising of the spirit of 
an Egyptian queen and the awe of the spectators, 
Nevertheless the changes of our subject com. 

el us to analyze the Magic (771) of Mr. 8. Gg. 

avis, so that we can praise it as a fresh and 
vigorous illustration of the out-of-the-way sub. 
ject, a spirited reading of the theme, exhibiting 
a good deal of dramatic power.— Mr. Beadle is 
most successful in painting a number of horse 
and foot soldiers in and out of the water in 
Wishford Bridge (685); his landscape, too, is 
clear, soft, bright, and in good keeping.—Startled 
(718), by Mrs. M. Cormack, is solid, firmly 
painted, and true, sofar as it goes,in representing 
a naked damsel emerging from the sea.— Mr. E, 
Little’s notions of A Love Philtre (781) are 
dramatic and to the point ; his figure, with a 
finger at her lip, and the expressiveness of the 
whole are very apt and picturesque.—The Poor 
Man’s Tea (794), by Mr. A. Ventnor, is very solid, 
bright, and firmly touched.—The figure of a lady 
day-dreaming in a wood, which Mr. H. Ludlow 
calls A Reverie (813), is really pretty and spirited. 
—Chloe (820) is a good, solidly painted, and 
animated head of a pretty girl by Mr. God- 
ward, distinguished for his life-size and semi- 
classic nudities.— Triumph (916), a congeries of 
animated figures, by Mr. L. C. Taylor, is re- 
markable for its sparkling jewellery of colours, 
—Crisp and sound, though rather painty, is Mr. 
F. P. Wild’s clever figure of a girl waiting for 
her lover, and called In Sight (928).—JIn the 
Orchard (748), by Mr. A. H. Moore, comprises 
a capitally painted head of a boy, and there are 
other good points about it.—Mr. D. C. Cal- 
thorp’s charming picture of a sunlit Roman 
pleasaunce, and a lady in white walking therein, 
which he calls An Old Garden (405), brings 
us back to nature, skilful and sincere art, and 
unsophisticated methods, the reverse of those 
which cover incompetence or idleness. Though 
little more than a sketch, it is a brilliant and 
harmonious study. 

Mr. H. S. Tuke, a newly elected Associate, 
who concentrates his attention almost exclusively 
on sunlit nudities, chiefly boys bathing, has not 
improved his position by Hermes at the Pool 
(359). A questionable model has been drawn 
and painted in a weak and insufficient manner, 
in an attitude which is unapt, if not inept, does 
not refer to a subject of any kind, and therefore 
is not even anecdotic, much less beautiful or 
artistic. We do not pretend to understand the 
effect of light upon this figure, but assume that it 
is that of sunlight reflected into a cavern that is 
filled with lustre from without. The head, if not 
simply that of a knavish-looking model, may 
be meant for Hermes as the god of knaves, but 
most probably the title is an afterthought and 
does not apply particularly well to a common- 
place attempt—study it should not be called— 
to paint a naked lad on a larger scale than 
ordinary.—Another classical subject, Mr. V. J. 
Robertson’s Penelope and the Suitors (366), pos- 
sesses dramatic force, and the aap of the 
lady’s temporizing disgust and the fawning and 
threatening countenances of the intruders are 
alike excellent. Brightness and broader chiaros- 
curo would, however, be desirable here.— 

D. Noyes’s picture of The Silent Life (360) renders 
truly and sympathetically the effects of softened 
sunlight and much good colour, but unluckily 
the face is feeble.—The Latest Scandal (385) 
of Mr. A. E. Proctor, old Dutch women g08- 
siping in a village street, is full of character, 
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—_ . 
and the simplicity of its effect and the still- 
life painting are decidedly noteworthy. —Mr. 
Tt, ©. Gotch emulates the naiveté and 
devout temper of the early Low Country 
masters ; we have often admired his efforts, but 
sometimes we have failed to understand, and, 
consequently, to appreciate, the secrets that 
may be in them ; at any rate, he was in his 
least admirable mood when he depicted with 
much labour, skill, and finesse The Dawn of 
Womanhood (392) by means of three figures of 
maidens in different stages of development. A 
curious dulness and confusion of ideas in them- 
selves entirely commonplace mar a work which 
even the brilliant and sincere technique pervad- 
ing it cannot make poetical. Contrary to nature, 
womanhood has not improved the adolescent 
maid who, we cannot see why, is enthroned. 
Technically speaking, the child’s face is the best 
part of a ee which must have occupied this 
accomplished and conscientious artist many 
months. —Mr. C. Sims has painted a shadowy 
up of naked models in a thicket flecked with 
sunlight, called In Elysiwm (402), while the 
arrangement of the figures and their sexes 
indicate that the ‘Judgment of Paris’ was in 
the painter’s mind. There is some good flesh- 
painting, but the impression is irresistible 
that, finding nudities on so large a scale 
beyond his technical resources, Mr. Sims 
craftily introduced the thicket to hide the 
queerness of his drawing and modelling. The 
idea, if it existed, is worthy of the New 
English Art Club. At any rate, the Elysium 
suggested here is Mohammedan, and not Greek. 
—The fine modelling and the sound academical 
painting of the naked dame in Mr. W. G. von 
Glehn’s Leda and the Swan (542) we have already 
admired in the Salon, as well as (when treated 
in pastels) at the Pastelists’ Exhibition, London. 
Very few indeed are the life-size nudities pro- 
duced this year which in their form and colour 
display so fine a sense of style as this ‘ Leda.’ 
—Quite another sort of art appears in 
Mr. A. Chevallier Tayler’s Ecce Agnus Dei! 
(592) a very pretty arrangement of devotees at 
the altar, which introduces a well - painted 
interior of the church and a very tame priest. 
—Mr. F. M. Bennett competed vigorously for 
the Academy’s Gold Medal this year, and shows 
pe of considerable powers in Ladas falling 
ead as he goes to receive his Crown (636), which 
tells the story with spirit and originality. 
—To The Voyage of St. Patrick (678) Mr. 
T. Butler Stoney has contrived to impart 
an extremely comical character, which pro-- 
bably it was far from this uncompromising 
designer’s intention to do. The nearly naked 
saint, with a very Celtic head, is refresh- 
ingly funny, but Mr. Butler should have 
thrown his legend into a ‘‘mystical” shape, which 
might have meant much or nothing, as the spec- 
tator pleased. — The Women-Stealers (682) of 
Mr. E. M. Hale, pirates whose boats, laden with 
robust and naked dames, rise on the breakers, 
repeats a good dramatic subject, which won 
attention at the Salon lately. As it hangs high, 
all we can say of the picture is that it looks 
fresh and spirited. —Oh for that Morning of 
the Simple World (789), by Mr. H. R. Mile- 
ham, comprises a good figure of a naked 
boy seated on a cliff and driving away some 
gulls. It is probably an Academy study fitted 
with a title which is inapplicable. 
One of the most obvious facts in this ex- 
hibition is that, after making last year an 
unhappy excursion to Mandalay, Mr. F. Good- 
has so far recovered as to be able to return to 
Egypt, and find acceptable use for much accumu- 
lated material in several bright though man- 
nered pictures. It is agreeable to find an old 
friend thus resorting again to safer paths. 
After the Heat of the Day, near Cairo (181), 
may be praised in its way for the bright 
and placid pools, the pure atmosphere, the 
Serene light, and carefully drawn figures; 
and The Market Cart, Egypt (586), although 





the attendant figures of goats and sheep are 
not successes, belongs to the same class of pic- 
ture which includes the but too similar Wool 
for the Cargo-Boat (1040).—A really magnificent 
idea is embodied in Mr. H. J. Draper’s The Gates 
of Dawn (290), a life-size whole-length figure of 
Aurora in the act of throwing open the golden 
gates of dawn. The accessories are superb, and 
the picture evinces an unusual sense of style 
and not a small feeling for beauty. It displays 
much technical power, so much so, indeed, that it 
is a pity the too human, but not too lovely face 
of the goddess is so badly foreshortened, while 
her left leg is decidedly queer. Revision might 
make a very fine thing of ‘ The Gates of Dawn.’ 
—The Musicienne du Silence (309) of Mr. A. 
Hacker is a rather feeble echo of certain Vene- 
tian motives, forms, and colours ; the composi- 
tion of the figures is pleasing, but there is lack 
of virility in every element of the design, and 
the coloration is that of a transparency in 
stained silk.—Compare it with its beautiful, 
though academical neighbour, La Vierge aux 
Lys (297) of M. Bouguereau, or with Miss 
KE. Clacy’s telling War News in the Streets 
(345), in which the child’s face is true and 
pathetic. — Mr. H. La Thangue’s landscape 
with figures, The Water-Splash (351), is not 
so commendable as The Ploughboy (569), in 
which the slow plodding advance of the horses 
is adroitly contrasted with the lively air of 
the boy. The whole is bright and strong, al- 
though its surface is coarse and its handling 
heavy, and the drawing is far from fine. In 
spite of these defects the rendering of sunlight 
is Mr. La Thangue’s best effort in that direction. 
There is a curious fellowship in error of a crude 
sort between Mr. La Thangue and Mr. G. 
Clausen, which the visitor will at once 
perceive if he compares No. 569 with the 
Solitude (185) and Setting up Sheaves (4) of 
Mr. Clausen; but the technique of each of 
these artists shows an increase of refinement 
and some lightening of the hand, but this pro- 
gress is, we are sorry to say, not particularly 
rapid. 

Niceties of colour and form, finish, harmony, 
true pathos, and a sense of grace that are un- 
usual, and all of the Leightonian type, present 
themselves in Mr. 8. P. Cockerell’s Excom- 
municated (404).—There are some capital ele- 
ments in The Hearth Witch (444) of Mrs. M. 
Lucas.—A noteworthy, well-studied, and pro- 
foundly sympathetic design gives a charm 
to Mr. J. R. Reid’s The Sale of Old Dobbin 
(503), which its feverish coloration, fallacious 
light, and general painting do not altogether 
sustain. Its mannerisms and insincerities are 
patent. The best parts are the figures of the 
old, half-dazed farmer who sits in front of the 
house he is about to abandon, the weeping girl 
athis side, and the observant sheepdog—a world 
of love in his eyes—who sits at his feet. There 
are fine and touching points in the other 
dog who lingers at the heels of his old comrade 
Dobbin, the patient old plough horse. Mr. 
Reid’s merits are his own, indeed they are 
worthy of Wilkie himself; his faults are those 
of a false school, which was not Wilkie’s.— 
Salmon-Spearing (412) is an animated design, 
and torchlight on the surface of a rapid stream 
has been cleverly treated, but the execution 
is sketchy and insufficient. It is by Mr. A. G. 
Small.—Rough, somewhat painty, and not so 
searchingly drawn as the ambition of the lady 
should ensure, Horses bathing in the Sea (427), 
by Miss L. E. Kemp- Welch, yet deserves 
looking at, for there is a good deal of skill 
displayed in the design and grouping of an 
assembly of horses, of which the central white 
horse is the only one that is quite satisfactory. 
The sea itself is paint, and the sky is not much 
truer. Though, so far as it goes, No. 427 is 


a good picture, Miss Welch is not on the 
upward path, and her canvas fills twice the 
space it deserves. —The Joan of Arc (533) 





of Mr. W. O. Ford is skilful, sympathetic, and 


well studied, while the Awake! Awake! of 
Mr. L. A. Talbot (534), a naked, romping urchin 
pelting his mother with roses as she lies in bed, 
has capital painting and a vivacious design. 

The Flight of the French through the Town of 
Vittoria: Peninswlar War (1009), by Mr. R. 
Hillingford, tells its story excellently well, and 
abounds in suitable incidents, characters, and 
costumes; but it is rather heavily painted.— 
Mr. J. Charlton, one of the ablest horse-painters 
of our time, has designed Routed: Boers Re- 
treating (956) with extraordinary spontaneity 
and singular animation. They gallop furiously, 
horses, guns, teams of waggons, and what not, 
vehicles in all the confusion of a panic, and are 
urged by the extremes of fear and pain. There 
is, too, a dramatic element in the landscape 
which will not escape the observer of this highly 
expressive work. But the whole need not have 
been so painty.—Mr. H. G. Riviere’s In the 
Golden Days (962) is the antithesis of ‘ Routed,’ 
for with great veracity and abundant resources 
it represents an eight-oared boat’s crew just 
moving at the word of their ‘‘ coach,” mounted 
on a white pony, who trots along the bank at 
their side. Here, though the whole is some- 
what slight, the figures, attitudes, faces, and 
especially the arrangement of the colours, from 
the red coat of the coxswain to the silvery white 
of the pony, are highly artistic, sympathetic, 
and appropriate. The whiteness of the pony, 
his attitude and expression, are not the only 
first-rate elements in a capital picture which 
does not fail in a thoughtful and purposeful 
motive. On the other hand, the treatment of 
the water about the blades of the oars cannot 
be accepted; that, at least, is not secundum 
artem, very far from it.—Mr. W. Small never 
fails to dramatize the incidents he chooses 
to illustrate with insight and sympathy, but 
he was never more successful than in The 
Good Samaritan (1016), the scene of which is a 
gipsy’s camp, the subject the active benevolence 
of a country doctor, who sounds the lungs of a 
boy lying back in his anxious mother’s arms. 
The faces of the patient and the doctor, and, 
above all, that of the loutish, but loving father, 
who stands near, are all they should be, and are 
thoroughly successful. The design is admirable, 
but the background is too slight.—Sweetness 
and truth obtain in the face of A Student of the 
Azhar Mosque, Cairo (963), by Mr. W. C. 
Horsley.—Mr. F. D. Millet, in Off Duty (1058), 
one of Cromwell's Ironsides in an inn kitchen 
and talking to a child and admiring girls, 
does himself justice by his design and the 
expressive faces and attitudes of his figures. 
The arrangement of the colour and light in this 
sound and well-studied picture is of the best 
sort. The humour of the incident is true and 
spontaneous, and Mr. Millet is exceptionally 
happy in dealing with the white background 
afforded to him by the walls of the room, an 
element he often manages happily.—Mr. Glad- 
stone editing the Works of Bishop Butler (1049) 
is by Mr. J. McC. Hamilton, who probably in- 
tended the picture for a sort of artistic joke. 
Of course he did not intend to be satirical where 
there is nothing to satirize, though, indeed, 
there is scarcely anything so comical in the whole 
exhibition as this example, with which our notes 
on the subject pictures in oil conclude. 





THE GRAFTON GALLERIES. 

A.tHouGH the collection of Romney’s pictures 
now to be seen in Grafton Street is no doubt of an 
extremely mixed character, still it is undoubtedly 
the best, as well as the most numerous, which has 
hitherto been formed. The finest of Romney’s 
work is original and really beautiful, but his 
range was narrow, and his technique restricted, 
and it could never be said of Romney, as he said 
of Reynolds, ‘‘D—n him, how various he is!” 
There is a certain degree of peril, therefore, in 
bringing into one gallery more than a hundred 
of Romney’s productions in oil and chalks, 





productions good, bad, and indifferent, such as 
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those that are now collected. Of the remain- 
ing thirty canvases it must be confessed 
that, whether the managers of the Grafton 
Gallery are aware of it or not, the majority do 
not deserve to bear Romney’s name; some of 
them are not even English pictures, while a 
few are avowedly by other hands. It is, in fact, 
really difficult to see why they are here. 

Of a considerable number of the best of the 
portraits the visitor will find in the vestibule an 
admirable assembly of proof engravings, and he 
should on no account overlook them, not for 
Romney’s sake so much as because his very 
sculpturesque technique and quasi-classic mood 
lent themselves to mezzotinting, and demanded 
less from the mezzotinter than the more complex 
and sensitive art of Reynolds or Gainsborough. 
Owing to a certain perverse pride which 
coloured Romney’s mind, it was, and still is, 
to engravings such as these that most of his 
reputation is due; and it was not till seven of 
his pictures were brought together at Burlington 
House in 1873 that anything like so many had 
been shown at once within our day, or even 
during his lifetime. The wonder is that 
such numbers of prints were made from him ; 
doubtless a large proportion of them were pro- 
duced for private circulation only. 

Of the effective and somewhat melodramatic 
Circe (No. 19), a whole-length figure of Lady 
Hamilton at the entrance of a cave, a capital print 
has recently been published; the picture was 
at Guildhall in 1892. The design, taking as it 
is, indicates but too plainly that the painter’s 
dramatic powers did not attain to the truth and 
spontaneity of nature, nor, it may be added, 
the reticence of his antique models. Lady 
Hamilton as ‘‘ Nature” (47) is a somewhat in- 
definite title, but a more appropriate one than 
‘Circe.’ The lady holds a pencil, and the 
archness of her look is charming; the picture 
was fairly well engraved by H. Meyer, and, 
unless with another title, has not been ex- 
hibited till now. Emma (49) is another of 
the very numerous pictures of Lady Hamil- 
ton in character which we owe to Romney’s 
fancy and to the charms of his favourite model. 
She is depicted in an unwontedly serious mood, 
resting her head upon one hand placed be- 
neath her chin, and looking full of thought, 
but, after all, she is manifestly only playing at 
being a little sorry. Painted in 1785, and not 
exhibited at that period, this work was en- 
graved in an admirable manner by J. Jones, 
and much later by G. Zobel. The title of the 
picture seems to refer not only to the lady’s own 
name, but to the heroine of the well-known 
ballad ‘Edwin and Emma.’ Probably this is 
the same work as that painted for the Hon. C. F. 
Greville, which was sold, under the title ‘ Diana,’ 
at Christie’s in 1810 to Mr. Chamberlayne for 
1361. 10s. It now belongs to Mr. Tankerville 
Chamberlayne. 

Although Redgrave declared that Shake- 
speare nursed by Tragedy and Comedy (61) was 
Romney’s ‘ best finished work,” we cannot 
accept the opinion. Painted for Boydell and 
engraved by B. Smith for ‘‘ The Shakespeare 
Gallery,” 1787, it interests us more on the 
latter account and because the head of Comedy 
is a very happily inspired study of that of 
the “divine Emma.” No. 79, which we saw 
at the Academy in 1895, is unaptly named 
Lady Hamilton reading a Gazette on one of 
Nelson’s Victories. It is an undoubted and 
exceedingly spirited sketch by Romney. The 
expression is not spontaneous nor sincere ; 
indeed, in this respect Romney’s renderings 
of the looks of his Emma frequently fail. 
Her ‘‘attitudes” were not more artificial 
than the made-up expressions of her charming 
features, whether they served the artist for those 
of Cassandra, a Bacchante, a Nun, Titania, the 
Comic Muse, a Wood Nymph, Contemplation, 
Euphrosyne, Ariadne, Joan of Arc, a Spinstress, 
a Seamstress, St. Cecilia, the Tragic Muse, Sen- 





No. 79 was engraved by F. Holl in 1877. The 
capital study of the nude of Emma Hart, or 
Lyon, afterwards Lady Hamilton (90), isa highly 
finished drawing, which the Catalogueaudaciously 
describes as having been made by Romney 
from ‘‘ Emma” when she was in the service of 
that outrageous quack ‘‘Dr.” Graham of the 
‘*Celestial Bed.” We will not say that it 
is not by Romney, though we have strong 
doubts about it and see no grounds for 
giving it to him, but we are absolutely con- 
fident that in the days of the ‘‘ Celestial Bed” 
Emma Hart, or Lyon, was very much younger 
than the plump wench from whom the con- 
scientious draughtsman, whoever he_ was, 
made this careful study of seemingly matronly 
charms. Whether Miss Hart had anything 
to do with Graham is another matier, and it 
has nothing to do with this drawing nor with 
Romney. 

Lady Milnes (21), born Bentinck, is the 
original of a fine mezzotint, and it is notable 
for the animation (there Romney was at home) 
of the lady’s genial smile and ripe and pout- 
ing lips, beauties no mezzotint can translate. 
No. 42, the portrait of Lady Milnes (Frances 
Charlotte, born Bentinck), is the original of a 
print which we recently reviewed ; her dress of 
bronze-coloured satin is, perhaps, the best piece 
of painting in colour which Romney’s drapery- 
men ever turned out, and a much more difficult 
subject than the white robes on which they 
were mostly employed. Lord Houghton, to 
whom it formerly belonged, lent this fine por- 
trait of his ancestress to the National Portrait 
Exhibition in 1867, to Leeds in 1868, to the 
Academy in 1891, and to the Grafton Gallery 
in 1894 ; with it went the portrait of her hus- 
band, Sir R. S. Milnes, likewise by Romney. 

The likeness of Mrs. Townley-Ward (3) 
made its first public appearance in 1863 at the 
British Institution; in 1892 it was at Guild- 
hall, when it had passed to the possession of 
Mr. H. Hucks Gibbs, now Lord Aldenham. 
No. 15, Mrs. Carwardine and Child, is an 
unchallengeable Romney of exceptional charm, 
of which all Romney lovers can never tire. 
It was first seen as No. 148 at the Grosvenor 
Gallery in 1888, then at the Academy in 1891, 
again at the present place in 1894 (both 
hangings). Pervaded by Italian influences, 
this life-size group of half-length figures was 
the first picture Romney painted after his return 
from Italy in 1774, where he travelled with 
Hayley, Ozias Humphry, and Mr. Carwardine, 
‘*that amiable divine” who soothed the angry 
jealousies of Reynolds and his rival. J. R. 
Smith’s mezzotint, published in 1781, does it 
justice. The lady died in 1817. Lord Hillingdon 
bought it of the grandson of the little boy whose 
portrait it contains. No. 8, J. Tayadancega, 
represents the once much - talked - of Mohawk 
chief, otherwise Joseph Brandt. 

The portrait of Mrs. Trimmer (23) has the 
fullest attractions for all educationalists, though 
her intelligent and well-cut, but not severe 
features, and her air of gentle authority, do not 
justify the legend which associates her name 
with punishments at the thought of which our 
great-grandmothers trembled. It belonged to 
Mr. J. H. Anderdon, the antiquary and collector, 
who lent it to Leeds in 1868, and to the Academy 
in 1873. Mr. Pawle, the present owner, lent it 
to the Academy in 1889. Mrs. Trimmer was 
the daughter of Joshua Kirby. Miss Mellon, 
afterwards Duchess of St. Albans (25), possesses 
unwonted animation and a saucy air, which 
should be studied with Haydon’s account of 
her in his ‘Autobiography,’ i. 385, and the 
so-called ‘‘fun room” at Holly House, which 
was empty of furniture and devoted to romp- 
ing. This fine portrait was first seen at the 
Academy in 1889, again at Guildhall in 1894, 
and here in 1897. No. 28, Mrs. Lowther, in a 
mushroom hat, is exquisitely simple, pure, and 
so English that one may place it among the 


sibility, Alope, Emma, Diana, Circe, or what not. | sweetest and most wholesome works of a master 








whom none excelled and few approached in 


painting an Englishwoman. Miss H. Milles 
(30) was one of the last survivors amon 
Romney’s sitters, and died in 1823. She was, we 
think, a daughter of Dean Milles, of Exeter, who 
confused himself a good deal about Chatterton, 
Her portrait was at the Academy in 1875, with 
two other portraits by Romney of members of 
her family. Being a fine specimen of a swift and 
precise method of execution and a more delicate 
touch, it is of a very high value. No. 33, Pene. 
lope, Second Wife of L. Acton, Esq., is even more 
beautiful than the last, as well as inspired b 
Romney’s choicest, purest, and most ‘‘ English” 
mood, and the harmony of the white dress and 
purple sash is very choice and skilfully arranged, 
It now belongs to Lady De Saumarez. Miss 
Broke lent it and the companion portrait of 
Mr. N. L. Acton (see No. 58) to the Academy 
in 1879. 

The charming espiéglerie in the eyes of No. 53, 
Portrait of a Girl, who looks askant at us over 
her shoulder, is one of Romney’s choicest pieces 
of nature rendering in a most delicate and subtle 
manner. The Haughty Dame (59) is the fancy 
name bestowed of late years upon an anonymous 
bust of a lady in a white cap, which belongs to 
Mr. Gray Hill, of Liverpool, who, after it had 
been at the Academy in 1875, bought it of Mr, 
J. H. Anderdon. It was originally bought, we 
understand, at Romney’s sale for a very small 
SUM. 

The Portrait of Mrs. Whately (75) is, despite 
the assertions of the Catalogue, not by Rom- 
ney, though it may represent an ancestress 
of Archbishop Whately. It is possibly a 
French picture, though it may be the work 
of F. Cotes, R.A. No. 11, which belonged to 
Sir Clare Ford, professes to be a Reynolds 
and to represent Lady Hamilton as a Bacchante, 
but it can hardly, in its present state at least, 
be called a copy of a famous Sir Joshua; see 
Nos. 115 and 120. No. 11 was sold lately at an 
unexpected price. We think No. 82 is by Dance, 





THE ‘ST. FRANCIS’ OF JOHN VAN EYCK. 

THE attribution to John Van Eyck of the 
small picture of St. Francis in the Gallery of 
Turin has been twice called in question lately: 
by Mr. Jacobsen in Archivio Storico dell’ Arte, 
tom. x., and by Mr. Kaemmerer in his mono- 
graph on the brothers Van Eyck. The objections 
of these writers are not strongly urged, and 
might, perhaps, give way before evidence which 
has not hitherto been adduced, so far as I am 
aware. The foreground of the picture shows 2 
thick growth of a plant which, after a visit to 
Sicily, I at once recognized as a low-growing 
palm found in the island. It is especially 
abundant in the neighbourhood of Selinunte, 
and would seem to have been so from of old, for 
Virgil and Silius Italicus both refer to the palms 
of Selinus. The palms of Sicily—these, no 
doubt—are also mentioned by Theophrastus 
and by Cicero. I had the kind permission of 
Sir W. Thiselton- Dyer, the Director of Kew 
Gardens, to show him a photograph of the 
picture, when he at once recognized the plant 
as Chamerops humilis, and was good enough to 
direct me to a book giving the geographical 
limits of the plant (Willkomm and Lange, ‘ Pro- 
dromus Flore Hispanics’). In this work it is 
stated that the plant grows in Portugal, among 
other places bordering on the Western Mediter- 
ranean. Here, therefore, it may well have been 
seen by John Van Eyck when he visited Portugal 
in the year 1428, I need not remind your 
readers of the exquisite representations of 
Southern vegetation in the central panel and in 
the wings of the great picture of St. Bavon. 
They enable us to determine with certainty the 
execution by John of certain portions of the 
picture. In the same way the correctness 0 
the ascription to John Van Eyck of the Turin 
picture is made highly probable by the repre- 
sentation of the palm which has its habitat i 
parts of Portugal. 
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It would be interesting to know whether this 
feature exists in the picture of the same subject 
described by Dr. Waagen in his account of the 
collection of Lord Heytesbury (‘Galleries and 
Cabinets of Art,’ p. 389). John is known to 
have executed two pictures of this subject 
(Pinchart, ‘ Archives des Arts,’ &c., 1860, 
yol. i. p. 264). They are mentioned in the 
will, dated 1470, of Anselme Adornes, a magis- 
trate of Bruges; but as Lord Heytesbury 
bought his picture in Lisbon, it would seem to 
be probable that this was a third picture of the 
subject. 

Let me, in conclusion, remind those of your 
readers qualified for the task that a most inter- 
esting study—that of the botany of the pictures 
of the Van Eycks—yet remains to be made. To 
carry out this study effectually requires an 
intimate knowledge of both Northern and 
Southern vegetation. One may suppose that 
such a study—of absolutely faithful renderings 
of plants by a painter of the early fifteenth cen- 
tury—would not be destitute of interest for 
botanists. It would certainly be of the highest 
interest to the student of art; and it might, 
perhaps, throw light on the question of the 
share of the two brothers in certain pictures. 

ALFRED Marks, 





THE DE FALBE SALE, 


Messrs. CuristIE, Manson & Woops sold 
on the 19th inst. the following pictures, belong- 
ing to the late Madame de Falbe. English 
School: F. Cotes, Lady St. Aubyn, 5461. T. 
Gainsborough, Mrs. Hartley, 3151.; Portrait of 
a Boy, holding hat with feathers in left hand, 
2941.; Portrait of a Lady, hands folded in front 
of her, 2731.; A Woody Landscape, milkmaids 
in the foreground, 493/. J. F. Herring, sen., 
The Baron’s Charger, 1891. T. Hickey, A Lady 
with her Son and Daughter, near a monument, 
1621. T. Kettle, A Young Girl, in a landscape 
with a dog, 1151. J. Opie, The Fortune-Teller, 
1,2601. Sir J. Reynolds, The Marchioness of 
Thomond, 2311. C. Stanfield, The Opening of 
London Bridge, 1051. J. Stark, A Woody 
Landscape, felled timber on the left, 199/. G. 
Vincent, A Mountainous Landscape, 2311. 
J. Webb, Cologne, 1101. French School: 
Marie Leczinska, Queen of Louis XV., intro- 
duced to the Domestic Virtues, 1,018). H. 
Fragonard, Cupid, with a torch, and Cupid, 
with a bow, a pair, 1991. J. B. Greuze, A 
Young Girl, in yellow and white robe, -388/. Le 
Clerc, A Musical Féte, 1151. Van Loo, A 
Group of Figures, seated under trees, 1151. 
italian and Spanish Schools: F. Guardi, The 
Clock-Tower, Piazza of St. Mark’s, Venice, 3251. 
Velazquez, Henry de Halmale, 4251. Dutch and 
Flemish Schools : J. van Goyen, A River Scene, 
church and cottage on the right, 152). J. van 
der Heyden, A Square in a Dutch Town, 1101. 
Hobbema, A River Scene, 4201. P. de Hooghe, 
The Entrance Hall of a House, 115]. P. de 
Koningh, View over an Extensive Landscape, 
147]. G. Metsu, An Interior, with a lady paying 
a visit, 210/. A. van der Neer, A Frozen River 
Scene, 5141. P. P. Rubens, The Repose of the 
Holy Family, 5251. S. Ruysdael, A River Scene, 
Haarlem Cathedral in the distance, 2201.; A 
Woody Landscape, with cattle and sheep at a 
ford, 1261. Jan Steen, A View outside an Inn, 
273l.; A Village Feast, 1991. P. Wouvermans, 
Travelling Peasants, 1261. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

THE nation being indebted to Lady Tate for 
the gift of Millais’s ‘Boyhood of Raleigh,’ 
which is one of the most sympathetic and 
poetical of the great artist’s works, perhaps no 
acknowledgment could be fitter than to repub- 
lish a description which Millais himself warmly 
sanctioned when the proofs of the Catalogue of 
the Grosvenor Exhibition, 1886, where the pic- 
ture figured as No. 96, were submitted to him. 








The ‘Boyhood of Raleigh’ then belonged to 
Mr. Reiss, at whose sale Lady Tate bought it 
the other day :— 

“The work glows in the warm light of a Devon- 
shire sun, and shows a sunburnt, stalwart Genoese 
sailor—one of those who were half-pirates, half- 
heroes, such as Kingsley has delighted countless 
boys by describing — seated, with his brawny 
shoulders towards us, on a sea wall, while before 
him, and at ease upon the floor, are Raleigh and his 
brother listening eagerly, and with rapt ears, to the 
narration of wonders on sea and land. The sailor 

oints to the southward. for there lies the Spanish 

fain, the scene of all his troubles and adventures. 
The young Walter sits upoa the pavement, with his 
hands locked about his raised knees, and, with 
dreaming eyes, seems to see El Dorado, the islands 
of the East and West, ‘the palms and temples of the 
South,’ as well as the Mexican and other monarchs 
he had read about. ‘ Ships, gold, the hated Spaniards, 
and, most briiliantly of all, that special object of his 
life’s endeavours, the Fountain of Youth,’ were 
before his fancy. The other boy, whose intelligence 
is not of the vision-seeing sort, but rather refers to 
the visions of others, lies almost at length upon the 
ground, leaning his chin within both his hands. A 
toy ship stands near the boys. The scene includes a 
low pier or wall, as of a battery looking on to the sea, 
which, shimmering and barred with blue and green, 
reflects a sunny sky. At the foot of the group lie a 
starfish, seaweed, a rusty anchor, and waste of the 
beach, with some stuffed birds of outlandish and 
bright plumage, and dry flowers.” 

This picture was at the Academy in 1870, along 
with ‘The Knight Errant,’ ‘ John Kelk, Esq.,’‘A 
Widow’s Mite,’ ‘A Flood,’ and ‘The Marchioness 
of Huntly.’ It was re-exhibited by the Fine- 
Art Society in 1881. It was painted in 1870, 
and for the boys Everett and George, sons of 
the artist, sat. Both are now dead. For the 
sailor a then well-known model sat. ‘‘The 
background was painted at Lady Rolles’s place 
on the Devonshire coast,” so says Millais’s 
recent biographer, Mr. J. G. Millais. The 
picture has now its permanent place in the 


Millbank Gallery. 


ALTHOUGH the eighty-sixth exhibition at the 
French Gallery is not distinguished by so many 
fine pictures as is customary, there are many 
that are excellent. There are minor examples 
of the pure and idiosyncratic art of Corot, such 
as No. 1, ‘On the Banks of the Oise,’ a cha- 
racteristic cabinet picture, and other good in- 
stances of the same kind. The most important 
work in the gallery is one of E. Frere’s famous 
paintings of boys rushing out of school into a 
snow-clad playground, a thorougly good and 
well-studied assemblage of lively urchins, here 
styled ‘ Recreation Time’ (19)—we used to know 
it by another name. Troyon’s portrait of a black 
and grey cow, set in a full-toned landscape, called 
‘The Pick of the Herd’ (3), isalso here; Heer C. 
Bisschop’s ‘In Church,’ the lifelike figure of a 
Dutch girl devotee, painted in rich tones; and 
Diaz’s glowing woodland scene, ‘ A Clearing in 
Fontainebleau Forest’ (7), a small and pcetic 
epitome of the art and mood of that fine master. 
Mr. Orchardson’s picture of a rather attenuated 
and fever-smitten Scottish matron watching her 
child, who lies on an amber-coloured couch, is 
mannered, yet it is a capital instance of the 
powers, sympathetic insight, and peculiar colora- 
tion and tonality of the painter ; it is named 
‘Her Idol’(8). ‘The Ferry’ (11) is just what 
Heer J. Maris paints in small when at his 
best, and is characteristically bright and silvery. 
Mr. W. 3B. Tholen’s ‘Summer Time’ (15) is 
tender in colour and soft in tone; and his 
‘Woodcutters’ (45) should also be mentioned. 
Rainy weather, a grey sky, wind-blown foliage, 
and a swift stream glittering as it flows between 
its verdurous banks, are finely painted in C. F. 
Daubigny’s ‘ Tending Geese, Banks of the Oise’ 
(22). ‘The Sick Child’ of Madame H. Browne 
is a reduced version of the great work of that 
illustrious painter. C. Jacque’s poultry are 
dramatized in the groups of cocks and hens 
in ‘The Rivals’ (32). M. W. Bouguereau’s 
‘ Vespers ’ (60) is a highly poetical rendering of a 
twilight landscape. In addition to these may be 
mentioned ‘The Young Critic’ (34) of M. P. 








Soyer ; J. B. Pyne’s leading example, ‘ A View 
of Heidelberg’ (51) from the hill above the 
fortress, with the river and plain below; ‘ Diana’ 
(52), by M. G. Seignac ; ‘Stormy Sunset’ (63), 
the beautiful landscape which Mr. H. W. B. 
Davis sent to the International Exhibition as 
‘Moonrise,’ here numbered 59; and sundry 
specimens of the skill of M. Fantin-Latour, 
the deplorably mannered ‘Faggot Gatherers’ 
(38) of Heer J. Israéls, and a pretty Isabey. 4 


At their gallery in Pall Mall, Messrs. P. & 
D. Colnaghi have on view a collection of Eng- 
lish and Dutch pictures. — Messrs. Boussod, 
Valadon & Co. are showing at the Goupil Gal- 
lery, 5, Regent Street, S.W., pictures and dra ¥- 
ings by MM. H. Muhrman, F. Mura, and B. 
Priestman.—At Mr. McLean’s gallery drawings 
and sketches by Count N. Androutzos will be 
open to the public on Monday next.—The Home 
Arts and Industries Association’s exhibition is 
accessible at the Albert Hall.—The Fine - Art 
Society will open on Monday next a collection 
of water-colour drawings and etchings by MM. 
M. and E. Detmold, of which the private view 
occurs to-day (Saturday). 


Tue Silver Medal of the Numismatic Society 
has this year been awarded to Prof. Stanley 
Lane-Poole, of Trinity College, Dublin, in 
recognition of his numerous and important con- 
tributions to Oriental numismatics, more especi- 
ally inconnexion with the Mohammedan coinages. 
It will be presented at the anniversary meeting 
of the Society, to be held at 22, Albemarle 
Street on Thursday, June 21st, at 7 p.m. We 
understand that on the same day Prof. Lane- 
Poole will receive from the University of Dublin 
the degree of Litterarum Doctor, also granted 
for his researches in Oriental numismatics. 








MUSIC 
THE WEEK. 


Covent GARDEN.—‘ Carmen,’ ‘ Lohengrin,’ ‘ Pagliacci,’ 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ ‘La Bohéme,’ ‘ Faust,’ and ‘ Rigo- 
letto.’ 


Miz. Catvii gave a powerful impersona- 
tion of Carmen on Thursday in last week at 
Covent Garden. There is no gainsaying 
her power and her skill both as singer and 
actor, and yet we thought the stage ‘ busi- 
ness’? was here and there somewhat over- 
done, just enough to prevent one from 
forgetting that she was acting the part. 
This may be hypercritical, but in judging 
an artist of the highest rank it must be by 
the highest standard. Mlle. Calvé is cer- 
tainly one of the most characteristic of 
Carmens, and well worth seeing. Mlle. 
Maubourg made a first and favourable ap- 
pearance as Mercedes, and Madame Suzanne 
Adams proved an acceptable Micaela. M. 
Flon conducted the orchestra with great 
spirit and precision; he knows what he 
wants, and how, without any undue exertion, 
to obtain it. 

On Friday came ‘ Lohengrin’ with Herr 
Slezak in the title ré/e. This new-comer is 
quite young, and in addition to the nervous- 
ness of a début on a new stage, he was 
suffering from a painful lip, so that to judge 
him fully we must wait for a more favourable 
opportunity. Meanwhile, we would say 
that he is the possessor of a good voice well 
worth further cultivation, that he shows 
certain dignity as an actor, and that, lip 
notwithstanding, his enunciation was re- 
markably clear. Friulein Ternina was very 
sympathetic as Elsa, and her singing was 
even better than in‘Tannhiuser.’ Madame 
Louise Homer has neither a sufficiently 
powerful voice nor dramatic dignity for the 
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part of Ortrud, and Herr Blass as the King, 
in spite of some good singing, proved dis- 
appointing. Herr Mottl conducted. During 
the first two acts he was not in the best 
form ; in the third act, however, there was 
a marked improvement. 

On Saturday evening ‘ Pagliacci’ served 
to introduce Fraulein Scheff from Munich, 
and her impersonation of Nedda created a 
highly favourable impression. She sang 
well, and in her acting displayed grace and 
ease; everything seemed perfectly natural. 
M. Salignac as Canio acted impressively, and 
Signor Scotti was excellent as Tonio. In 
‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,’ which followed, and 
of which the performance was very good, 
Mile. Calvé’s Santuzza, though in many 
respects remarkable, displayed now and 
then tricks of art rather than traits of 
nature. Mr. Joseph O’Mara’s Turiddu 
was highly satisfactory both as regards 
singing and acting. Signor Mancinelli con- 
ducted both works in his best manner. The 
new stage management generally is causing 
improvement; there still remains, however, 
much to be done. 

Madame Melba made her first appearance 
this season last Monday evening, the rdéle 
chosen being that of Mimi in Puccini’s ‘ La 
Bohéme,’ the work being performed in 
Italian. Her beautiful voice was in good 
order, and in the tasteful duets with which 
the first and third acts conclude she sang 
with her usual charm and distinction, the 
heroine’s music in the pathetic death scene 
being likewise very artistically rendered. 
To her acting of the part Madame Melba 
devoted close attention, and altogether the 
impersonation, vocally and histrionically, was 
interesting and attractive. With her was 
associated a tenor new to Covent Garden 
in Signor Bonci, who created a decidedly 
favourable impression. His voice is fairly 
powerful and of agreeable timbre, and, 
avoiding exaggeration, he sings in a 
sincere and impassioned manner. Of his 
share in the duets with Mimi this com- 
petent artist gave a really pleasing inter- 
pretation, and in the melodious duet with 
Marcello in the last act he was also entirely 
satisfactory. Madame Eldée, another new- 
comer, who as Mrs. Duncombe had 
previously sung at several concerts in 
London, managed her pretty light soprano 
voice neatly in Musetta’s bright air, 
and likewise acted vivaciously. She con- 
trived to be boisterous yet refined. M. 
Bensaude was in every respect an excellent 
Marcello, and M. Gilibert proved an ex- 
ceedingly entertaining Schaunard, the 
quartet of merry Bohemians—whose scene 
of revelry in the last act was amusingly 
carried through—being completed by M. 
Journet as Colline. The bright choruses in 
the second act were sung with spirit, and 
the band, though at first playing too loud 
and so overwhelming the singers, generally 
did its work ably. Signor Mancinelli con- 
ducted the performance. 

Mlle. Calvé, in her embodiment of Mar- 
guerite last Tuesday evening, once more 
convincingly demonstrated how constant and 
intelligent is her study of the various parts 
in her repertory. By numerous luminous 
and thoughtful touches her rendering of the 
véle has been greatly improved since last she 
personated the character at Covent Garden 
during the 1898 season. Mlle. Calvé now 





depicts with rare art, first the modesty 
and refinement of the innocent girl, and 
subsequently the anguish of mind that 
overwhelms the hapless heroine. Her act- 
ing has gained in strength and intensity, 
and both in the church scene and the death 
of Valentin it reached a very high level. 
Her singing was a notable success, and she 
came forward crowned with darker and more 
becoming tresses than usual. M. Saléza 
made a satisfactory rentrée as Faust, and 
sang with good effect ; and M. Declery was 
an efficient Valentin, though the tremolo 
was occasionally too prominent. M. Plancon 
was again a commanding and vocally ad- 
mirable Mephistopheles, and Mlle. Mau- 
bourg resumed the réle of Siebel. Signor 
Mancinelli conducted. 

Madame Miranda, an Australian soprano, 
who has been singing at the Brussels Mon- 
naie, made a fairly successful début last 
Wednesday evening as Gilda in ‘ Rigoletto,’ 
an opera seldom heard nowadays. She has 
a moderately powerful voice, of bright, but 
somewhat hard quality. Madame Miranda 
sang ‘‘ Caro nome” neatly, but though her 
execution was sure and fluent, her tones 
lacked softness; her intonation, however, 
was true, and her shake exceedingly 
effective. Signor Scotti’s rendering of the 
music of the unhappy Jester proved ade- 
quate, and the dramatic demands of the rdle 
were moderately well satisfied. Signor Bonci, 
as the Duke, sustained the favourable im- 
pression created earlier in the week, and M. 
Journet was an acceptable Sparafucile. M. 
Flon conducted a performance which pro- 
ceeded smoothly. 








OPERA IN GERMANY. 
Wiesbaden. 

FestivaL performances of Lortzing’s ‘ Czar 
und Zimmermann,’ Weber’s ‘Oberon, and 
Auber’s ‘Fra Diavolo’ are now being given at 
the opera-house here. The Emperor William 
has taken marked interest in them, not only by 
contributing largely towards the expenses, but 
by taking an active part in the preparation of 
the works. He not only attends the per- 
formances, but also the rehearsals. Royal sup- 
port in the carrying out of an artistic scheme is, 
as we know from Wagner’s later art career, a 
good thing, and a description of two of the per- 
formances will show how far advice in stage 
matters is helpful. 

Auber’s sparkling opera ‘Fra Diavolo’ was 
given for the second time on Monday evening, 
and we cannot remember ever having witnessed 
a more satisfactory all-round performance. 
Neither Herr Schroedter, the Fra Diavolo, nor 
Herr Cronberger, the Lorenzo, was up to the 
highest mark, either as actor or singer, and even 
the intonation of Frau Wedekind, an excel- 
lent actress, who sang the florid music of 
Zerlina with lightness and considerable skill, 
was not always pure. Then, again, in the 
spoken dialogue too much was made of the 
travelling Englishman’s funny German. Any 
excess in a matter of this kind takes away from 
the effect, and the humour of the original part 
is already weakened through being presented — 
or may we say translated ?—into another tongue. 
To dwell, however, on this or that detail in a 
performance remarkable for precision and for 
the true spirit of light comedy in which it was 
presented would be most unfair. With the 
exception of the point mentioned — all the 
more noticeable, seeing that in the duet in 
Act I. and the trio in Act II. Herr Nebe (the 
English lord) by wise restraint proved really 
amusing—there was little to which one could 
take exception. Everything went smoothly and 





gree eee 
pleasantly, and the chorus sang brightly. The 
delicate rendering of the piquant music by the 
orchestra under the skilful direction of the royal 
Capellmeister Prof. Franz Mannstaedt deserve 
special commendation. The work was beautiful} 
put upon the stage, where in the matter of groy 
ing, life, and movement, not only of the soloists, 
but of the chorus, there was much to admire, 
We have omitted above to mention Friulein 
Robinson, who played the part of Milady with 
character and charm. The costumes had aj} 
been carefully prepared. It was refreshing to 
hear Auber’s sparkling work so well interpreted, 
The delightfully fresh music, with its piquant 
yet modern orchestration, is so thoroughly in 
keeping with the action on the stage, that apart 
from the latter it loses meaning, and seems 
simple even to triviality. 

On Tuesday evening Weber’s ‘Oberon’ was 
performed here for the third time. The Emperor 
was present, and remained until the end. To. 
produce a musical work in any other form than 
the one in which it was cast by the composer 
must on principle be condemned. But when, 
as in the case of ‘Oberon,’ we know that Weber 
himself was dissatisfied, that he felt he was 
writing little better than a ballad opera, then 
any attempt at improvement deserves considera- 
tion, and must be judged on its own merits, 

The original libretto by Planché, founded on 
Sotheby’s translation of a poem by Wieland, 
relates the story of two faithful lovers, opposed 
by fools of various degrees, but protected by 
fairies. The book lacks unity, and whatever of 
human interest it contains is obscured by the 
fantastic adventures of Huon and Rezia. A 
weak libretto has often ruined fine music, and 
this is true of ‘Oberon.’ Weber’s music— 
often strongly dramatic, highly interesting, and 
really wonderful when we remember that the 
composer was fast dying when he penned 
it—is not altogether of his best. It was 
prompted partly by inspiration from within, 
but principally by pressure from without. Weber 
wanted to earn money for his wife and children, 
from whom he knew he would soon have to part. 
The libretto has been rearranged, and in some 
instances improved, by Herr Josef Lauff, but the 
greatest genius could not turn weakness into 
strength. The story still remains involved and 
unreasonable. The part played by Capellmeister 
Herr Josef Schlar is an important one; but we 
must first notice the main attraction of the 
Wiesbaden production of the opera, viz., the 
series of stage pictures for which the rapid tours 
in the east of the lovers offer every opportunity. 
There were fifteen tableaux, all of them dis- 
playing wonderful skill as regards scene-paint- 
ing, costumes, and stage effects. It seems 
almost unfair to pick out any for particular 
mention, but the realistic pictures of Almansor'’s 
harem, and, at the end, of Charlemagne’s court, 
were triumphs of stage: painting and stage craft. 
Then there was the extraordinary journey from 
Tunis to Paris, in which, after Bayreuth fashion, 
the spectator seemed to be actually crossing the 
sea, and passing overland to Paris. Want of 
space prevents us from dwelling on these and 
the other pictures; we therefore simply say 
that the eye was positively bewildered with the 
gorgeous sights. Such a spectacle in London 
would draw the whole town. Now for these 
extraordinary scenic effects something extra 
was needed, and Herr Schlar provided melo- 
dramatic and other music, cleverly evolved 
from themes by Weber. For his careful share 
in the renovation he deserves all praise. 
Except, however, for scenic demands, it did 
not seem worth doing. And, to speak plainly, 
the marvellous stage effects threw the music 
into the shade; even Weber was not strong 
enough to cope with such scenic splendour, in 
less degree Herr Schlar. ‘‘If the music had 
only been Wagner’s,” was the comment of » 
German, and we felt inclined to agree with 
him. Concerning the performance we must 
content to say that Friulein Plaichinger was 
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the Rezia; Fraulein Brodmann, the Fatima ; 
Herr Kalisch, Huon; and Scherasmin, Herr 
Gross, who acted well and sang with fervour, 
if not always without reproach. Herr Schlar 
conducted effectively. 








Musical Gossiy. 


Mr. FrepericK Dawson gave his second 
pianoforte recital atSt. James’s Hall last Saturday 
afternoon, including in his programme Beet- 
hoven’scsharp minor Sonataand the Bonn master’s 
Jast Sonata in c minor (Op. 111). Of both works 
he offered clear and attractive renderings, while 
as regards his technique no fault could be found. 
Mr. Dawson also played Dvorak’s Theme and 
Variations in a flat (Op. 36) with notable 
strength and decision, and in the group of 
Chopin’s compositions his treatment of three of 
‘the mazurkas was especially praiseworthy. 

M. YsavYE gave another convincing de- 
monstration of his powers at his recital at 
Queen’s Hall last Wednesday afternoon. He 
was associated with Mlle. Clotilde Kleeberg 
in an admirable performance of Bach’s Sonata 
in G, the last of that master’s sonatas for violin 
and clavier, believed to have been written 
during his residence at Cothen as music director 
to Prince Leopold of Anhalt-Céthen. It com- 
prises five movements, all of attractive character 
and very interesting. M. Ysaye also offered 
a flawless performanee of Vieuxtemps’s Suite in 
the Ancient Style (Op. 43), written at a late 

riod in the composer’s life, when, tired of 
the ‘‘ Romantic ” school, he directed his atten- 
tion to the music of the old masters. Of the 
four movements the lively Gavotte, which 
comes last, is more pleasing than the rest, 
which, though showy, are not very effective. 
In their fine and thoroughly artistic rendering 
of Beethoven’s ‘ Kreutzer’ Sonata the violinist 
and pianist appeared to great advantage, the 
expressive qualities of the familiar music being 
fully revealed. For an extra piece M. Ysaye 
gave Schumann’s ‘ Abendlied.’ Mlle. Kleeberg 
played Chopin’s Barcarolle with praiseworthy 
neatness and refinement, and Madame Lillian 
Blauvelt sang in her usual bright and tasteful 
manner songs by Caccini, Durante, Hahn, and 
Mile. Chaminade. 

THE programme for Selection Day, June 21st, 
at the Handel Festival has now been arranged. 
Commencing with the performance of parts 1 
and 2 of ‘ Judas Maccabzeus,’ the second portion 
of the programme will consist of excerpts from 
‘Samson,’ ‘Jephtha,’ ‘L’Allegro ed il Pen- 
sieroso,’ ‘Serse,’ ‘Berenice,’ ‘Semele,’ and 
‘Acis and Galatea.’ The soloists will include 
Madame Albani, Madame Ella Russell, Madame 
Lillian Blauvelt, Miss Marie Brema, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Andrew Black, and 
Mr. Santley. 


Tue International Music Exhibition at the 
Crystal Palace, which will illustrate the progress 
and advance of musical art during the nineteenth 
century, will be opened immediately prior to 
the Handel Festival. 


Tuk first Bedford Musical Festival will take 
place on June 12th. The principal soloists 
engaged include Miss Evangeline Florence, 
Miss Helen Valma, Mr. Gregory Hast, and 
Mr. Andrew Black ; while the chorus will com- 
prise contingents from Bedford, Luton, St. 
Neots, Sandy, and Biggleswade. At the 
afternoon concert Tschaikowsky’s ‘Pathetic’ 
Symphony will be performed, and in the 
evening Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s three ‘ Hia- 
watha ’ cantatas will be given. 


Le Ménestrel states that fourteen young com- 
— desired to compete for the Paris Prix de 
ome. Of these the six privileged ones are: 
MM. Kune, Moreau, and Brisset, pupils of M. 
Lenepven ; M. Schmitt, pupil of M. Fauré ; 


of _ Bertelin and Dupont, pupils of M. 





Tue Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, under 
the direction of Herr Mahler, will set out for 
Paris on June 14th. 


A VIENNESE gentleman, according to Le 
Ménestrel of May 20th, has discovered in an 
attic of his hotel, which is being rebuilt, violins 
and ’cellos by Guarnerius, Amati, Belosio, 
&c., wind instruments, a harpsichord, also an 
ancient drum covered with curious paintings. 
These valuable instruments appear to have been 
lodged there by one of his ancestors who took 
no interest in music, and therefore placed these 
instruments quite out of his way, and there 
they have remained up to the present time. It 
is not the first time treasures have been dis- 
covered in attics ; in one Dr. E. Pruger found 
the autograph of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 26. 


Le Ménestrel of May 13th records the great 
success of Dr. Hans Richter, together with the 
Berlin Philharmonic orchestra, at Lyons—the 
first appearance, in fact, of that orchestra in 
France. The programme included Beethoven’s 
c minor Symphony, and many Wagner excerpts. 
It may be mentioned that the Lyons concert 
forms part of an extensive tour through Ger- 
many, France, Switzerland, and Italy. At 
Bologna the success was exceptionally great. 
Italian critics declare that the full beauty of 
Wagner’s music has for the first time been 
revealed to the public of that city. Frau Cosima 
Wagner and Signor Mascagni were among the 
audience. 


Accorpina to Le Meénestrel of May 13th, 
Mlle. Calvé, immediately after her return 
from America, signed an engagement with M. 
Albert Carré for next season, during which she 
will appear in several new and important réles. 


Méfavt’s ‘ Uthal,’ produced at the Opéra 
Comique, Paris, in 1806, has recently been re- 
vived at Elberfeld. In this opera, in order to 
obtain sombre, austere colouring, the composer 
eliminated violins from his score. Grétry, who 
was present at the production of the work, 
found the tone wearisome, and on leaving the 
theatre cried out that he would give ‘‘ un louis 
pour entendre une chanterelle.” 


In a speech made by Dr. Hans Richter at 
the close of a concert given by him at Briinn 
with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, he 
stated, according to the Neue Freie Presse, that, 
although accused of being a bird of passage, so 
long as his powers allowed Bayreuth would 
always be his haven. He also expressed de- 
light at now being free to obey his own sweet 
will as to what work he undertook. 


Tue Musikalisches Wochenblatt states that 
Franz Liszt’s ‘Christus’ has been performed 
three times at Munich by the Porges Choral 
Society, and that the excellent rendering of the 
work has created rare enthusiasm, producing an 
effect which will prove lasting. 


THe Wagner Cycle at Ziirich between 
April 2nd and 30th appears to have passed off 
in a very satisfactory manner under the direc- 
tion of Herr Lothar Kempter, Capellmeister in 
that city. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Mon. Herr Dohnanyi's Pianoforte Recital, 3, St. James's Hall. 
_ pi pea. ‘ Lohengrin,’ 8, Covent Garden. 
— isses Wolviston and C. Perceval’s Vocal and Pianoforte 
Recital, 8, Queen's Small Hall. 
_ Richter Concert, 8.30, St. James’s Hall. 
Turs. Miss Marie ‘Tempest’s Vocal Kecital, 3, St. James’s Hall. 
— Opera, ‘ La Kohéme.’ 8 Covent Garden 
- Herbert Sharpe Trio Concert. 8, Queen's Hall. 
Wap. Miss Helen Valma's Vocal Recital, 3, Salle Erard. 
Baroness von Codelli’s Violin Recital, 3, Steinway Hall 
— Westminster Orchestral Society’s Concert, 8, Town Hall, West- 
minster. 
— Opera, Covent Garden. 
Tuvrs. Patti Concert, 3, Royal Albert Hall. 
=_ M Ysaye’s Orchestral Concert, 8 30, Queen’s Hall. 
_ Opera, Covent Garden 
Fat. The London Trio Concert, 8.45, Royal Society of British Artists, 
Suffolk street, Pall Mall. 
— Opera, Covent Garden. 
Sar. Opera, Covent Garden. 











DRAMA 


—_—.- 


THE WEEK. 


LycEuM.—The Representations of Signora Duse: ‘ Fédora,’ 
‘ La Princesse Georges.’ 

PRINCE OF WALES’s.—‘ Ib and Little Christina,’ ‘‘ a Picture 
- — Panels,” founded on a Tale of Andersen. By Basil 

ood. 


Tue short season at the Lyceum 
of Signora Duse, not yet concluded, 
has been prodigal of delight, has been 
followed with closest attention by large 
and distinguished audiences, and, with the 
allowance for deterioration in appearance 
on which we are compelled to insist, has 
been a complete success. Once more the value 
of a method unique in its class has been re- 
vealed, and the revolutionary lesson has been 
enforced that the conventions which have 
been regarded as the decretals of the stage 
are, in fact, obstacles to the highest inter- 
pretation. With few of Madame Bern- 
hardt’s physical endowments, with neither 
the lithe, willowy figure nor the voice of 
gold, Signora Duse reaches effects beyond 
the compass of her great rival. It must in 
justice be conceded that Madame Bernhardt 
also produces results no less impossible in 
the case of Signora Duse. What remains 
most remarkable in the case of the Italian 
artist is the lucidity, so to speak, the effort- 
less serenity of her style. As a presentation 
of the Russian temperament as described by 
M. Sardou, the performance of Madame 
Bernhardt is immeasurably superior to that 
of her rival, who displays nothing of the 
feline nature of the woman capable of con- 
ceiving and executing a scheme such as 
that by which Loris Ipanoff is trapped. 
The character of Fédora with its lurid 
passion is, indeed, outside La Duse’s range, 
while Madame Bernhardt is its best, as she 
was its first, exponent. None the less, in 
the scenes in which Fédora recognizes the 
deplorable mistake she has made, Signora 
Duse’s acting is greater than anything 
we can recallin any other interpreter. She is 
bowed and bent under the sense of irreparable 
calamity. ‘Oh! the pity of it,” she might 
say with Othello, and she droops like a 
flower. Her detention of her lover is 
indeed pity, compassion, sense of justice 
even, and not a wild flame of love, as it is 
with Madame Bernhardt. Not in the least 
an ideal Fédora is Duse’s, but what a cha- 
racter it is! Her voice is, as has been said, 
inferior in music to that of Madame Bern- 
hardt, but it has precious vibratory notes 
in it which the other cannot or does not 
command. It is an education in delivery to 
hear her in the last act of ‘Gioconda’ 
answer La Sirenetta, who asks what has 


become of her hands, 
Le ho donate. 
LA SIRENETTA. Le hai donate? A chi? 
SILVIA SETTALA. Al mio amore. 


Séverine de Biracin ‘ La Princesse Georges,’ 
in which Signora Duse follows Desclée, may 
rank among her greatest performances. Her 
impersonation of the character almost 
reconciles us to that inept third act which 
Dumas so injudiciously retained, and so 
wittily, ingeniously, and ineffectively de- 
fended. A generation having all but 
elapsed since ‘La Princesse Georges’ was 
given at the Gymnase, it is permissible to 
recall that Séverine, knowing her husband 
on the point of elopement with another 
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woman, taking with him half her fortune— 
in round numbers two millions of francs— 
and finding that society and the law are 
equally powerless to protect her or prevent 
the outrage, undertakes her own defence, 
and tells the husband of the fugitive that 
his wife has a lover. In so doing she to 
all appearances signs her husband’s death 
warrant. By chance, however, the lady 
that night receives another lover, who 
falls a victim, while the Prince de 
Birac, wise in time, seeks a reconciliation 
with his wife. The story is, of course, less 
bald than it seems in this succinct account, 
and Séverine is less odious than she appears. 
She even commands to a great extent our 
sympathies. In the scene in which she 
seeks vainly to win back her husband, and 
in that in which, in an agony of appre- 
hension, she listens to hear of his death, 
for which she cannot but hold herself 
responsible, a most poignant and harrow- 
ing situation is reached. It is useless to 
insist further upon the delicacy and the per- 
fection of the art by which effects so striking 
are obtained. 

Of the three pieces with which Mr. Martin 
Harvey has reopened the Prince of Wales’s, 
‘Iband LittleChristina’ can alone beregarded 
asa novelty. The well-known and graceful 
story has been converted into a delicate and 
tender play, the action of which, though 

laced in the middle of the present century, 
ae a pleasant suggestion of fairyland. 
Deserted by the little Christina whom he 
has worshipped with a pathetic and self- 
denying affection, and who, on arriving at 
womanhood, marries a rich suitor, Ib lives 
on in suffering solitude until the whirligig 
of .time brings about its revenges, and 
another little Christina, with exactly the 
graces and winsomeness of the first, whose 
orphan child she is, nestles in the great 
chair and radiates happiness through the 
house. The conduct of the action is success- 
ful, and some pretty and tender scenes are 
reached. This trifle—it is hardly more— 
was well played by Mr. Martin Harvey, who 
as Ib showed whatever is best in his style, 
by Miss Eva Moore, and Miss Kate Rorke, 
and took a firm hold on the public. 








Dramatic Gossiy. 


‘Pretty Potty,’ a duologue by Capt. Basil 
Hood, now prefaces at the Savoy the presenta- 
tion of ‘The Rose of Persia.’ It displays little 
invention, but is agreeably played by Mr. Henry 
A. Lytton and Miss Louie Pounds. 


LEGAL proceedings have been taken by Mr. 
Wilson Barrett and Mr. Henryk Sienkiewicz 
against Messrs. Whitney and Canby, the pro- 
ducers of the version of ‘Quo Vadis?’ now in 
possession of the Adelphi. 


Tue career of ‘ Nurse!’ at the Globe finished 
on Saturday last, and the theatre has since been 
occupied with rehearsals of the new piece ‘The 


Old Love.’ 


‘Honori,’ a piece founded by Mr. Joseph 
J. C. Clark on the novel of Miss E. Knight- 
Thompkin, has been given, for copyright pur- 
poses, in London, at the Garrick Theatre, and 
in New York. 

‘His Wire’s Picture,’ a one-act play by Mr. 
Ernest Cosham, was given for the first time at 
the Avenue Theatre on Wednesday evening 
before the successful ‘ Message from Mars.’ 


THe lecture by Mr. Beerbohm Tree on 
‘Shakspeare and the Modern Stage,’ to be de- 








livered on Monday night, will be before the 
Oxford Union Society, by the president of which 
body the invitation was given. 


OnE more change of programme will be made 
by Signora Duse, who on June 6th will appear 
in ‘La Dame aux Camélias.’ 


THE performances at the Coronet Theatre on 
Tuesday afternoon of the Japanese actors were 
clever and amusing. The quasi-historic drama 
entitled ‘ The Loyalist’ shows some sufficiently 
stirring fights, the conduct of which depends 
rather upon acrobatic skill than upon mastery 
of any European form of swordsmanship. ‘The 
Geisha and the Knight’ reveals the allurements 
customary in the Geisha quarters, introduces 
some national dances, and leads to an un- 
expectedly fatal termination. ‘Zingoro’ is a 
Japanese rendering of ‘ Pygmalion and Galatea,’ 
differing widely from the original, since the 
characters are purely comic, and at the close all 
the supposedly carven statues in the studio of 
the sculptor are endowed with vitality. The 
company, which comes, we are told, from Tokio, 
and is on its way to Paris, has been acting at 
the Bijou Theatre, New York. Mr. Kawakami, 
the leading man, is, in his way, a capable actor, 
and one or two of his female associates are good 
looking and clever. How far the pictures of 
Japanese life are to be accepted we know not. 
The entertainment, which includes some Japan- 
ese music, occupies about an hour and a half, 
and may be seen with enjoyment. 


On Thursday afternoon Mr. Wyndham re- 
vives ‘David Garrick’ for a solitary perform- 
ance. He will be supported by Mr. William 
Farren as Simon Ingot, Miss Mary Moore as 
Ada Ingot, and Mr. Arthur Bourchier as Squire 
Chivy. 


‘Kenyon’s Wipow’ will be withdrawn on 
Saturday next from the Comedy, and on the 
following Monday Miss Janette Steer will play 
‘Pygmalion and Galatea’ and ‘Comedy and 
Tragedy.’ 


‘Rovucet pe L’Isie,’ by Messrs. Freeman 
Wills and A. Fitzmaurice King, which is the 
opening piece at the Prince of Wales’s, proves 
to be a rather mournful work, presented at the 
Criterion on December 10th, 1896, as ‘An Old 
Song.’ Mr. Martin Harvey plays the hero, a 
sort of Chatterton, who dies of starvation at 
the moment when fame and fortune are at 
hand, and Miss N. de Silva gives a pleasing 
picture of a devoted attendant. 


In the revival at the Prince of Wales’s of ‘A 
Pantomime Rehearsal,’ by Mr. Cecil Clay, Mr. 
Brandon Thomas and Mr. Weedon Grossmith 
play their old parts, and remain very droll. The 
remainder of the cast is changed without being 
strengthened. 


THURSDAY witnessed the reopening by Mr. 
W. S. Penley of the Great Queen Street 
Theatre, formerly known as the Novelty, with 
‘A Little Ray of Sunshine.’ The house has 
been redecorated and in part reconstructed. 


THE production at the Royalty by Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell of ‘The Fantasticks,’ George 
Fleming’s version of ‘Les Romanesques’ of M. 
Rostand, is fixed for the afternoon of Tuesday 
next. On the original production, five years 
ago, of ‘Les Romanesques’ at the Comédie 
Frangaise, the part of Sylvette was played by 
Mlle. Reichenberg. Mrs. Campbell is to appear 
as Percinet, the lover. 


A Fim of solicitors in New Inn advertise that 
they possess some papers of Mrs. Garrick, which 
have remained in their office since her death in 
1822, and as their premises are coming down they 
propose to dispose of them if not claimed in the 
next three weeks. 
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FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


Mr. MURRAY will publish on the 28th of this month 
a Novel by RONALD MACDONALD, a Son of 
George MacDonald, entitled The SWORD of the 
KING: a Romance of the Time of William 
of Orange, large crown 8vo. 6s. 











BY THE RIGHT REV. WILLIAM BOYD CARPENTER, 
Lord Bishop of Ripon. 
f the 


POPULAR HISTORY o 

A CHURCH of ENGLAND, from the EARLIEST TIMES 
to the PRESENT DAY. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

“Jt is written by one who belongs to no party, and sets out to 
champion the cause of no one school....It is emphatically a history of 
the Church as the Church of the people, and of the Chureh as a ae 
force rather than as an -Thi 
simply, but attractively, and sometimes ‘brilliantly written. It is nat 
overloaded with names, facts, or dates; it does convey a clear 
impression of men and events to the reader.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


AN IMPORTANT WORK ON THE PRESENT POSITION 
OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
CHURCH PROBLEMS: a View of 

Modern Anglicanism. By Various Authors. Edited by 
the Rev. H. HENSLEY HENSON. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 
The following are among the Subjects and Authors included in the Work :— 
ESTABLISHMENT. By Hensley Henson, B.D., Fellow of All Souls’, 
anno MENT. By the iy ie she tier 
The PAROCHIAL SYSTE By E. 8. Gibson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. ~ 
— By W. iL “Hutton, DD, Fellow of St. John’s College, 


rd. 
ANGLICAN THEOLOGY. By W. O. Burrows, M.A., Principal of Leeds 
Clergy School. 
ANGLICAN DEVOTION. By W. O. Burrows, M.A. 
RELATIONS with the EASTERN CHURCHES. By A. C. Headlam, B.D., 


Rector of Welwyn. 
RELATION with NONCONFORMITY. By E. W. Watson, M.A., 


Warden of St. Andrew’s Missioners. 

ANGLICANISM and EDUCATION. By H. A. Dalton, M.A., Head 
Master of Felsted Schoo 

ANGLICANISM and BIBL ICAL ata By T. PB. Strong, M.A., 
Senior Student of Christ C 

The CHURCH and the E MPIRE. 


the Oxford House, Bethnal Green. 
pgs in LITERATURE. By H. C. Beeching, M.A., Rectur 


of Yattendon 
UNIFORMITY. “By W. E. Collins, M.A., 


King's College. 
PARTIES in the CHURCH. By Lord Hugh Cecil, M.P. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

GREEK TESTAMENT READER. 
For Use in Schools. Comprising Consecutive Extracts 
from the Synoptic Gospels and Passages from the 
Epistles of St. Paul. we? THEOPHILUS D. UALL, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s 


WORKS BY 
GEORGE SALMON, D.D., 


Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 
NEW VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED. 
CATHEDRAL and | UNIVERSITY 
SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6 

An INTRODUCTION. ‘to the STUDY 

of the NEW TESTAMENT. Crown 8vo. 9s. 
OME THOUGHTS on the TEXTUAL 
— of the NEW TESTAMENT. Crown 8vo. 
LECTURES on the INFALLIBILITY 


of the CHURCH. Crown 8vo. 9 


THE STUDENT’S GREECE. 

A HISTORY of GREECE from the 
EARLIEST TIMES to the ROMAN CONQUEST; with 
Supplementary Chapters on the History of Literature 
and Art. A New Edition, thoroughly Revised and in 
part Rewritten. By G. E. MAR NDIN, M.A. With 
many New Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 





Professor of Eccl. Hist., 





WORKS BY 
THE LATE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
The REIGN of LAW. Nineteenth 


Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
“‘A masterly book. Strong, sound, mature, able thought from its 
first page to its last.”—Spectator. 


The UNITY of NATURE. Third 


Edition. 8vo. 12s. 


ORGANIC EVOLUTION CROSS- 
EXAMINED; or, some Suggestions on the Great Secret 
of Biology. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

The PHILOSOPHY of BELIEF; or, 
Law in Christian Theology. 8vo. 16s. 

The UNSEEN FOUNDATIONS of 
SOCIETY: an Examination of the Fallacies and 


Failures of Economic Science due to Neglected Elements. 
8vo. 18s. 


IRISH NATIONALISM. An Appeal 
to History. Crown 8vo. 33. 6d 


The BURDENS of BELIEF, and other 


Poems. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





TWO NEW BOOKS ON SOUTH AFRICA, 


|'LEADING POINTS in SOUTH 


By Bernard Wilson, M.A., Head of | 


AFRICAN HISTORY. From 1486 to March 30, 1900. 
ee Arranged, with a full Classified Date- 
Index of Events. By EDWIN A. PRATT. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

‘“‘Among the many books called into existenee by the war, few are 
likely to prove more instruetive or more generally useful than this, 
and the work has every prospect of success.’’— Seotsman. 

The idea is excellent, anu is well carried out, the utility of the book 
being greatly enhanced by the presence of a comprehensive index.’’ A 
tlobe. 


ON the EVE ofthe WAR. A Narrative 
of Impressions during a Journey in Cape Colony, the 
Free State, the Transvaal, Natal, and Rhodesia, 
ee a 1899, to January, 1900. By EVELYN 
—— » M.P. With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6 

‘‘Is well worth reading... 
spoken.’’— Morning Post. 


A MANUAL of NAVAL ARCHI- 
TECTURE. For the Use of Officers of the Royal Navy, 
Officers of the Mercantile Marine, Yachtsmen, Ship- 
owners, and Shipbuilders. By Sir W. H. WHITE, 
K.C.B. LL.D., Assistant Controller and Director of 
Naval Construction, Royal Navy, &c. Fifth Edition. 
With Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 24s. 

The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty have been 
pleased to authorize the issue of this book to the Ships of 
the Royal Navy. 


HORNS of HONOUR, and other 

Studies in the Byways of Archeology. By FREDERICK 

T. ELWORTHY, Author of ‘ The Evil Eye,’ ‘The Dialect,’ 

‘The Grammar and the Word Book of West Somerset.’ 

With many Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“A most valuable contribution to history of human customs and 
superstition.” —Glasgow Herald. 


-It is observant, unprejudiced, and plain- 





THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. 


A New Text, collated with the original MSS. and Revised Proofs, which are still in existence, with many hitherto 


unpublished Additions. 


access to the original MSS. With Portraits and Illustrations. 


POETRY. Vol. III. The Giaour, Bride of Abydos, Corsair, &c. 


This will be the most complete Edition of Lord Byron’s Works, as no other Editors have had 


To be completed in 12 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each. 





MURRAY’S HANDY CLASSICAL MAPS. 


Edited by G. B, GRUNDY, M.A., Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Maps now ready. 


GALLIA... One = 2s. cloth ; 1s. net 


ITALIA Ende aque ay 


pap 
Two Sheets in One Case, 3s. 
South and Sicily 


cloth ; 1s. 6d. net paper. 


BRITANNIA ... - a 2s. cloth; 1s. net 
HISPANIA One Sheet, 2s. cloth ; 1s. net 


paper. 


: AN INDEX IS BOUND EN EACH CASE. 

‘This method of showing physical features is most effective, and lends the maps a value which is possessed by no other 
classical atlas known to us......We recommend all schoolmasters and students who care for geographical matters to look at 
these maps......both attractive to the eye and informing to the mind.” —Atheneum. 

“No school should be without a series of these maps.”—Manchester Guardian, 


*,” A List of the above Series, containing Maps in preparation, can be obtained post free on application. | 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 





W. 





MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 


With numerous Maps and Plans. 
ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 

SURREY. 6s. 
KENT. 7s. 6d. 
SUSSEX. 6s. 
HANTS. 6s. 
ISLE of WIGHT. Qs. 6d. 
DEVON. 7s. 6d. 
WILTS and DORSET. 6s. 
CORNWALL. 6s. 
SOUTH WALES. 6s. 
NORTH WALES. 6s. 
SHROPSHIRE. 6s. 
LANCASHIRE. 6s. : 
The LAKE DISTRICT of WEST- 

MORELAND and CUMBERLAND. 6s. 


DURHAM and NORTHUMBER- 
LAND. 10s, 

YORKSHIRE. 12s. 

DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, and 
STAFFORD. 9s. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 6s. 

WORCESTER and HEREFORD. 5s. 

HERTS, BEDS, and HUNTS. 7s. 6d. 

GLOUCESTER. 6s. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 6s. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 6s. 


| LINCOLNSHIRE 7s. 6d. 


EASTERN COUNTIES: NORFOLK, 
SUFFOLK, ESSEX, and CAMBRIDGE. 12s. 

SCOTLAND. Qs. 

IRELAND. Qs. 


EUROPEAN HANDBOOKS. 
ROME and the CAMPAGNA. 10s. 
NORTH ITALY and VENICE. 10s.. 
Carman ITALY and FLORENCE. 


SOUTH ITALY. 6s. 

SICILY. 6s. 

SWITZERLAND. Two Parts. 128:.. 
NORTH GERMANY and the RHINE.. 


10s. 


SOUTH GERMANY and AUSTRIA. 


Two Parts. Part I., 7s. 6d.; Part II., 6s. 
SPAIN. 20s. 
PORTUGAL. 12s. 


HOLLAND and BELGIUM. 6s. 
DENMARK and ICELAND. 7s. 6d. 
NORWAY. 7s. 6d. 

SWEDEN. 6s. 

RUSSIA. 18s. 

GREECE. 20s. 
MEDITERRANEAN. 2ls. 


EASTERN HANDBOOKS.. 


ALGERIA. 10s. 6d. 
EGYPT. 15s. 

ASIA MINOR. 18s. 
HOLY LAND. 18s. 


INDIA and CEYLON. 20s. 
JAPAN. 20s. 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 7s. 6d.. 


NEW ZEALAND. 7s. 6d. 
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“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the 
best gardening journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of 
science, because each finds in it something useful. We wish the journal still further success,” 

Garten Flora, Berlin, January 15. 

“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an 
historical publication. It has always excited our respectful admiration. A country is 
honoured by the possession of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to 
is to furnish our own country with a journal as admirably conducted.” 

Le Semaine Horticole, February 13, 1897. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and 
the most generally acknowledged authority.”—Le Moniteur d’ Horticulture, September, 1898. 





THE OLDEST HORTICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 
3d. THE 15s. 


WEEKLY. GARD ENERS YEARLY. 


Postage Post 


ua CHRONICLE. re. 


(THE ‘TIMES’ OF HORTICULTURE.) 





FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 





ITS CONTRIBUTORS COMPRISE THE MOST 


EXPERIENCED BRITISH GARDENERS, 


AND MANY OF THE MOST 


EMINENT MEN OF SCIENCE 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS OF PLANTS. 








ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


The United Kingdom—Twelve Months, 15s,; Six Months, 7s. 6d.; Three Months, 3s. 9d.; post 
free. All Foreign Subscriptions, including postage, 17s. 6d. for Twelve Months. P.O.O. to be made 
payable at the Post Office, Great Queen Street, London, W.C., to H. G. Cove, Cheques should be crossed 
‘¢ DRUMMOND.” 





Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 
H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Telegraphic Address—GARDCHRON, LONDON. 


Telephone No, 1543 GERRARD. 
May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(NINTH SERIES.) 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contains— 


NOTES :—Civic Knighthoods—Open Field Land — ‘‘Messuage ”— 
‘Several ’’—Lineal Descendant of Wickliffe—‘‘ Cetu’’—MacRaes and 
Seaforth Highlanders—Birth lace of Byron—Christian Names— 


THE ATHENAUM 


Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama. 
Last Week's ATHENZUM contains Articles on 
A HISTORY of AMERICAN PRIVATEERING. 
SOME PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
The MONASTIC ORDER of VAL-DES-CHOUX. 
A CHINESE CLASSIC. 


NEW NOVELS :—A Young Dragon; Vroni; A or Conspiracy ; The 
Cordinays Snuff-box; His Lordship's Leopard The Second Lady 





“Goober” and “Pindar ”—* Florin’”’ = 8cotchman—Index to * Notes 
and Queries ’— Macaulay's ‘ Horatius’—Voteless Candi Sowens 
—tThe Flag. 


QUERIES :— Cowper’s Letters—‘‘As busy as Throp’s wife” — ‘The 
Fisherman of Lake Semapee’—Muggletonian Writings—Tennyson 
Query—“ Rollick ”’—- Muriel—Dwnn of Dwynn—‘ The White Man’s 
Burden ’— C. Clutterbuck—S. Hemingway—“ Pastophoria ’’ —Alms- 
houses in Parnes Gardens—Assembly Rules—Verse printed on an 
Old Jug—Cumberland’s ‘Jew’— Malachy Dudeny—Popes John XII. 
and Benedict 1X. —“ Viridical "—J. Sawyer—Turtliff Family—Pedi- 
gree of Lords of Cardigan—Sanderson Family. 


REPLIES :—Cowper Centenary—Picts and Scots—Miquelon — Gram- 

matical Usage—Admiral Dilkes—Hot Cross Buns—T hrowing Bonnet 
over the Windmills—Foreign Motto—“ Colly ”. '—Revy. < Forshaw— 
First Edition of Moliére—‘* Out of print "—F: 
—Declaratory Act—Green Fairies—‘‘ Stand the racket ?—How His- 
tory is m de—‘ Moral pockethandkerchiefs”—Escape of Admiral 
Brodrick—Grosvenor MSS.—“ Childerpox "—Delagoa and Algoa— 
“One and all”—“ Bird-eyed’’—‘ Evolution of Editors’—First 
British Lighthouse—Devil walking through Athlone—La Belle 
Sauvage—Pythagoras and Christianity—-Geo. Romney—Collection 
of Biblical Quotations—Earl’s Palace, Kirkwall—‘ Jury ” in Nautical 
Terms—Unicorns. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘Cromwell’s Souldiers Catechism ’—‘ Yorkshire 
Archeological Journal ’—‘ St. Pancras Notes and Queries.’ 





Notices to Correspondents. 


LAST WEEK’S NUMBER contains— 


NOTES :—Regimental Mottoes—Kingston Coronation Stone—Shake- 
speariana—‘‘ Hansel’’ —‘*Lazy Laurence’’—Job Betts—‘‘ Mawkin” 
—Origin of Royal Academy—‘Chacma.” 


QUERIES :—‘‘ Inundate”—‘‘ Nesquaw ’”’—“ Platform ”"—Sale of Church 
Property—Erlik Khan—Plates of Antique Gems—Spurring Family 
—Sir G. Norton—Life in South American Republics—Camplin 
Family—Myall-wood—Abbot of Furness— Basque Book of Genesis— 
Lines Wanted—Field-names—Extent of St. Martin's Parish—St. 
Francis of Assisi—‘‘Atiantic greyhound’’— Reynolds's ‘Infant 
Academy ’—‘ Punch’ Weekly Dinner—Authors Wanted. 


REPLIES: — Open Spaces—Familiar French Quotations—Eighteenth- 
Century ‘History of England ’—‘‘ Mayfair marriages aya 
of Capt. Edge—Kemps of Hendon—Moated Mounds—‘‘ No 
nuts’’—Artists’ Mistakes—Bohun: Plugenet—Elizabeth p Bee 
“‘ Intimidated thrones ”—Old and New Style of Chronology—Faggots 
for burning Heretics—Volant as a Christian Name—“ Pineapple '’— 
Bucth—Casts of Ancient Seals—Sir R. and Sir W. Stuart—John 
Botoner—Football on Shrove Seger ‘* Blenkard’’—A Chained 
Curate—Leland Family—‘: Jullaber’’—Humbug—Stamp Collecting 

—' ‘The Wearin’ o’ the Green Date of the Building of Rome— 
Elverton Manor—“‘ ‘rhe green-eyed monster ”—'‘Tablet to Mr. Glad- 
stone—‘ Be the day weary,” &c.—French Stanza. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘Inquisiti relating to 
Feudal Aids,’ Vol. .—‘‘The Registers of the Church of Bury ’—* ‘The 
Registers of the Church of Burnley ’—‘ ‘The Registers of Eglingham.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 





The NUMBER for MAY 12 eontains— 


NOTES :—Britain as ‘Queen of Isles”—The Strappado — Horace 
Walpole and his Editors—London Volunteers in the Time of Queen 
Elizabeth—Illustrations of the Waverley Novels—‘‘ Glengarry ”— 
* Pillillew’’— Queen Charlotte as Author— Warallel Cs 
George Wither—Maps—*‘Sirvente” or ‘‘Sirventes”—“ Skaits 
Skates—St. George of England. 


QUERIES :—“‘ Delabrate ”—Miguelon— Tomb in Berkeley Church— 
“ Crowdy-mutton ’’—‘‘I’ll hang my harp on a willow tree ’’— Sir 
Peregrine Maitland—Cutting bies’ Nails—English T: i 


; A Plain *Woman’s Part; Lyona Gri ‘imwood, Spinster ; 
i American Countess; The Devil and tne Inventor ; The Crown- 
ing of Gloria. 


ANNALS of an EAST ANGLIAN BANK. 

NEW TESTAMENT LITERATURE. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 

SHORT STORIES. 

BOOKS about the WAR. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

‘The WEALTH of NATIONS’; HOTTENTOT WORDS in ENGLISH ; 
The CONSTELLATION of ‘‘The EIGHT STARS”; Capt. COX’S 
‘BOOKE of FORTUNE’; The PEEL LIBRARY ; A NEW LETTER 
of GOLDSMITH’S. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Hydraulic Power Engineering ; Societies ; Meetings Next 
Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Ornament in European Silks; Library Table; Sale of 
the Peel Heirlooms; Society of Painters in Water Col ours ; The 
Brantwood Drawings ; The Palace Archives of Mycenzan Cnossus ; A 
Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


ALso— 


THE NUMBER FOR MAY 12 contains— 

FIFTEEN YEARS’ SPORT in WESTERN AMERICA. 

The BOUNDARIES of ENGLISH DIOCESES. 

The CHAUCER CANON 

The BASIS of the BANTU LANGUAGES. 

LIFE and WORK of HERBERT SPENCER. 

NOTES on PRINTERS and BOOKSELLERS. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Plain Miss Cray ; The vores of the Penitent ; 
Lotus or Laurel; ‘The Angel of Chance; A 'ynic’s Conscience ; 
Mistress Content Cradoc k; The Preparation of Ryerson Embury; 
Henry Worthington, Idealist ; The Seafarers. 

BOOKS about the WAR. 

OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE. 

REPRINTS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

‘The NARRATIVE of GENERAL VENABLES’; HUCHOWN’S 
CODEX; COL. GRANT’S LIBRARY; GOLDSMITH’S GRAVE; 
The TESSIER LIBRARY. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Philosophical Anthropology; General Pitt-Rivers ; Prof. 
E. Grimaux ; Societies; Meetings Next Week Gossip. 
FINE ARTS:—The Royal Academy: Minor yaaa Notes 
from Rome; A Large Find of Papyri; Sales ; Gossip 
aah —— Week; Library Table; Gossip; Performances Next 
yeek. 


ALso— 


DRAMA :—The Week ; Gossip. 


THE NUMBER FOR MAY 5 contains— 
NAVAL WAR RISKS. 
The COUNTY PALATINE of DURHAM. 
The FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 
DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
AN INTRODUCTION to ROMAN RELIGION. 
FIFTY YEARS in the NAVY. 
NEW NOVELS (The Minx : The Gifts of Enemies; A Sister to 





of Baudelaire—Renfred as a Christian Name - Laymen in Cathe- 
drals—Surname of Vinrace—‘ Sale of Authors’ — “ Larksilver ”— 
Pocklington Pedigree — Kentish Plant-name—Kingston Family— 
“ Kidcoat ’"—Petition against the oa of Hops—Percival—Borough- 
English — Leith Halfpenny —J. F. Smith—Arms of Merioneth— 
Bloody Monday—Sidney’s Unair— Admiral Sir Thomas Dilkes. 


REPLIES :—Regimental Nicknames— French Prisoners — “‘ Rotatory 
calabash”” ~ Battle Sheaves— The Plocks—Laws of Cricket—Pro- 


verbs in Herbert’s ‘Jacula Prudentum ’—* Putrem ”—Arthur Plan- 
tagenct, Viscount L’Isle—Norman Gizer — Lyddite—"Febreary 
Fill-Dyke ’’—Vice-Admiral—Bibury—“ Batsueins ”— “ Farntosh ”— 


“Otium cum dignitate”—Sir Charles Carteret—Lando—Sir John 
Weld—Filliol Family—Walton and Layer Families—John Wilkes— 
Men wearing Earrings. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Hill’s ‘English Dioceses’—Reviews and Maga- 
zines. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for MAY 5 contains— 


NOTES :—House as a Measure of Land—“ The Blood of Hailes ’’?—Will 
proved in the Archdeaconry of London—Dryden—‘ Box and Cox’— 
‘Pavilion ”—Vanishing London—Dickens and Yorkshire Schools. 


QUERIES :—Elizabeth Alkin — Rylands Family — Clifford: Braose— 
Empty Titles—Sergeant-at-. -Arms—Armorial—“ Bernardus non vidit 
omnia’’— ‘Pop goes the weasel’ "— Lights of Baglake — 
Sandwich and nora Rochester — ‘‘ Cerebos ” — ‘‘ Bed waggons’’— 
Crabs’ Eyes as Medicine— Elverton Manor—“ Swound ”—Ladies 
and Leap Year— “Heit” Father—“Choys’’—French Stanza — 
Hamilton Family—‘“‘ Scoinson Arch ”—Bryce’s Riming ‘ Register.’ 


REPLIES :—Cowper Centenary — Welsh Manuscript Pedigrees—‘In 
Gordano”—Goat in Folk -lore—T'wenty-four-Hour Dials--Gram- 
matical Usage—A Shield of Brawn—Horse Equipment—‘'the Law 
List’: A Steinmetz—F. E. Accum—“ Byre’’—Curiosities of Colla- 
boration—Flodden Lists—‘‘ Nimmet ’—Town Gates outside London 
—Prince of Wales as Duke of Soda prion ‘s‘ Court Characters’ 
—Coronation of Henry II. —‘The of 
Elizabethan Terms— The ‘Three Sister Arts Roman Numerals— 
“Rackstrow’s old man ”’—Pictnres composed of Handwriting. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Whibley’s Urquhart’s ‘ Rabelais ’ — Skeat's 
‘Chaucer Canon’—‘Edinburgh Review ’—‘ Antiquary ’— ‘Genea- 
Ogical Magazine.’ 





otices to Correspondents. 


Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d. each, 





Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E,C. 





The Experiment of Dr. Nevill; His Prentice Hand ; 

Le Fils a Pee, La Solution). 

RECENT VERSE. 

OUR LIBRARY 'TABLE-—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The EDI' TORSHIP of the ‘INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY ”; ‘INNER- 
MOST ASIA’; The NUMBERS of the BOERS; SALEs; The 
HISTORICAL’ MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION ; ‘The TESSIER 
LIBRARY ; NELSON at NAPLES in 1799. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Echinoderma i M gs Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Royal pps toca Society of Painters in Water Colours; 
Mr. Moss’s Water-Colour Collection : Gossip. 

MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—The Week ; Gossip. 





THE NUMBER FOR APRIL 28 contains— 

The FIRST PREMIER of CAPE COLONY. 

SOME WORTHIES of the IRISH CHURCH. 

ST. PETER in ROME. 

A WEST ENGLAND HIGHWAY. 

CRITICAL ESSAYS of M. BOURGET. 

A MEMOIR of MRS. DELANY. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Princess Sophia; Becky; The Kings of the 
East; The Tiger’s Claw; Love's Guerdon ; ; Femme et Artiste ; 
Millionnaire 

CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

SHORT STORIES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

MR. C. I. ELTON, Q.C ; ‘The HISTORY of Reee tare the THIRD’; 
SALE; ‘The DIRECTORY for WORSH P’; AMERICAN LITE- 
RARY ETHICS; KNOX and the MEFORMATION, A REPRO- 
DUCTION of DANTE’S * DE VULGARI ELOQUENT. TA.’ 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Books on Physics ; Anthropological Notes; The Duke of 
Argyll as a Naturalist; Astr Notes ; Societies ; Meeti 

Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—The New Gallery ; Two Babylonian Seals ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Saint-Saéns’s L’Art et les Artistes; Gossip; Performances 
Next Week. 

DRAMA:—The Week; ‘The Interlude; or, Comedie of Jacob and 
Esau’; The Daly ‘Theatrical Portraits ; Gossip. 





THE ATHENZUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, OF 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, 


Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C. ; and of all Newsagents, 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


a 


CROMWELL and the RULE of the 
PURITANS in ENGLAND. By CHARLES H. FIRTH. 
‘*Heroes of the Nations” Series. Fully illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


The DIVINE PEDIGREE of MAN; 


or, the Testimony of Evolution and Psychology to the 
Fatherhood of God. By THOMSON J. HUDSON, 

—— Author of ‘ Psychic Phenomena,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s 





THE NEW TESTAMENT HANDBOOKS. 
An Exegetical Series, Edited by ORELLO CONE, D.D. 
Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 


1.The SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. 


Together with a ow on Text Criticism of the 
New Testament. By GEORGE LOVELL CARY, 
L.H.D., President of the Meadville Theological 
School. 

Previously issued. 


2. The EPISTLES of PAUL the 


APOSTLE to the CORINTHIANS, THESSA- 

LONIANS, GALATIANS, ROMANS, and PHILIP- 

ee By JAMES DRUMMOND, M.A. LL.D. 
itt D. 


PRINCIPLES of PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


Comprising the Technique of Articulation, Phrasing,. 
Emphasis ; the Cure of Vocal Defects ; the Elements of 
Gesture; a Complete Guide in Public Reading, Ex- 
temporaneous Speaking, Debate and Parliamentary 
Law; together with many Exercises, Forms, and 
Practice Selections. By GUY CARLETON LEBE,. 
Professor of Oratory in Johns Hopkins University. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


NEW ANNOUNCEMENT LIST NOW READY... 


24, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND; and 
NEW YORK. 





Just out, price Sixpence net, 
STRONOMY for the 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


YOUNG, 





NEW EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


IELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
ee aoe Ninth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
‘Has, we are glad to see, reached a ninth edition, which enables- 
this excellent introduction to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
to date.” —Guardian. 
Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 





FIFTH EDITION, feap. 8vo. cloth, price Sixpence, 
EMARKABLE ECLIPSES: a Bketch of the 
most i d with the Observation 
of Solar and Lunar Belipees, both in Ancient and eters Times. By- 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R. 


Edward Stanford, 26 a 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 








EIGHTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 
EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 


the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS LIABILITY, 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. | 





COMPLETE CATALOGUE post free on application. 





BELL'S HANDBOOKS TO 
THE GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


In specially designed cloth cover, copiously illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. net each. 
FIRST VOLUMES OF THE SERIES. 
RUGBY. By H. C. Bradby, B.A., Assistant 


Master at Rugby School. With 44 Illustrations, chiefly from 
Photographs. [ Ready. 


CHARTERHOUSE. By A. H. Tod, M.A, late 


Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford; Assistant Master at 
Charterhouse. With 58 Illustrations, chiefly from Photographs 
by L. Marshall, Assistant Master at Charterhouse. [Ready. 


ETON. By A. Clutton Brock, New College, 


Oxford. Illustrated by Old Prints and Photographs. [Zn the press. 


“Tt was with some misgiving that we opened this first volume of a new 
series upon Public Schools. But our misgiving has proved to be unfounded; 
and, if the others of the series follow the same model as Mr. Tod’s, they will 
be welcome, In fact, this is not a history, but a handbook. True, one chapter 
is given to a brief sketch of the history of the school; but the bulk of the 
book describes Charterhouse as it now is, the site and buildings, the houses 
and playing-fields, work in school and play outside, what is ‘good form’ at 
Charterhouse, how the boys live, and so forth. It goes into detail of expenses, 
of prizes and scholarships, of all the things which a parent is glad to know in 
deciding where his son is to get schooling. A practical parent, if he has not made 
up his mind what school to choose, might dv worse than buy the whole of Bell’s 
Series when they are out, and form his judgment on the evidence,”— Outlook. 

‘** Charterhouse’ is excellent, and if the other volumes of the series are as 
good, these handbooks should be very popular.”—Tsis, 





PART III. NOW READY, 4to. 9s. net. 


CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM, a se 
aliisque denuo recognitorum et brevi lectionum varietate in- 
structorum, edidit JOHANNES PERCIVAL POSTGATE, 
Litt. D. 

Contents.—-GRATTIUS. Edited by J. P. Postgate——MANILIUS. Edited 
by Malvin Bechert.—PHA.DRUS. Edited by James Gow.—AZTNA. Edited 
by Robinson Ellis—PERSIUS. Edited by W.C.Summers.—LUCAN. Edited by 
W. E. Heitland.—_VALERIUS FLACCUS. Edited by J. B. Bury. 


In Two Parts, crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net each. 


GREGOROVIUS HISTORY of the CITY of 
ROME in the MIDDLE AGES, Translated by Mrs. HAMIL- 
TON. Vol. VIL. The FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


Imperial 8vo. 28s. net. 


A TREATISE on STAIR BUILDING and 
HANDRAILING, with a Section on Stone Stairs. Intended 
for the Use of House and Ship Joiners, Builders, Architects, 
and Students. By WILLIAM MOWAT, M.A., and ALEX- 
ANDER MOWAT, M.A. With 440 Illustrations. 


NEW VOLUME OF BELL’S SCIENCE SERIES. 


Edited by PERCY GROOM, M.A. F.L.S., and 
Prof, G. M. MINCHIN, M.A. F.R.S. 


Crown 8vo. illustrated, 288 pp. 4s. 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY of ANIMALS. By GILBERT 


C. BOURNE, M.A. F.LS., Fellow and Tutor of New College, | 


Comparative Anatomy. 
The PROTOZOA and 


Oxford; University Lecturer in 
Vol. I. ANIMAL ORGANISATION, 
CQELENTERATA, 


BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES, 


Cloth, crown 8vo, 1s, 6d. each. 
CANTERBURY. By Hartley Withers. Second Edition, 


Revicred. 36 Illustrations. 


CARLISLE. By C. K. Eley. 30 Illustrations. 
| CHESTER. By Charles Hiatt. Second Edition, Revised, 


35 Illustrations. 





‘DURHAM. By J. E. Bygate, A.R.C.A. 44 Illustrations, 


EXETER. By Percy Addleshaw, B.A. 35 Illustrations, 
‘GLOUCESTER. By H. J. L. J. Massé, M.A. 


49 Illustrations. 


‘HEREFORD, By A. Hugh Fisher, A.R.E. 40 Illustrations, 
LICHFIELD. By A.B. Clifton. 42 Illustrations. 
LINCOLN. By A. F. Kendrick, B.A. Second Edition, 


Revised. 46 Illustrations. 


NORWICH. By C.H.B.Quennell. 38 Illustrations. 
OXFORD. By Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. Second Edition, 


Revised. 34 Illustrations. 


PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W. D. Sweeting, M.A. 


Second Edition, Revised. 51 Illustrations. 


ROCHESTER. ByG. H. Palmer, B.A. 38 Illustrations. 
ST. PAUL’S. By Rev. Arthur Dimock, MA. 


39 Illustrations. 


SALISBURY. By Gleeson White. 


Revised. 50 Illustrations. 
SOUTHWELL. By Rev. Arthur Dimock, MA. 


38 Illustrations. 
WELLS. By Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. 43 Illustrations. 
WINCHESTER. By P. W. Sergeant. Second Edition, 


Revised. 50 Illustrations. 
YORK. By A. Clutton Brock. 41 Illustrations. 


UNIFORM WITH ABOVE SERIES. 15s. 6d, each. 
ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, CANTERBURY. By Rev. 


CANON ROUTLEDGE, M.A. F.S.A. 24 Illustrations. 


BEVERLEY MINSTER. By Charles Hiatt. 


47 Illustrations. 


WIMBORNE MINSTER and CHRISTCHURCH 


PRIORY. By Rev. T. PERKINS, M.A. F.R.A:S. 65 Illustrations. 


TEWKESBURY ABBEY and DEERHURST PRIORY. 


By H. J. L. J. MASSE, M.A. 

*.* OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 

‘«We have so frequently in these columns urged the want of cheap, well- 
illustrated, and well-written handbooks to our cathedrals, to take the place of 
the out-of-date publications of local booksellers, that we are glad to hear that 
they have been taken in hand by Messrs. George Bell & Sons.” 

St. James’s Gazette, 

‘‘ The volumes are handy in size, moderate in price, well illustrated, and 
written in a scholarly spirit. ‘The history of cathedral and city is intelligently 
set forth and accompanied by a descriptive survey of the building in all its 
detail. The illustrations are copious and well selected, and the series bids 
fair to become an indispensable companion to the cathedral tourist in 
England.”—7Times. : 

‘*They are vicely produced in good type, on good paper, and contain 
numerous illustrations, are well written, and very cheap. We should imagine 
architects and students of architecture will be sure to buy the series as they 
appear, for they contain in brief much valuable information.” 

British Architect. 


Second Edition, 
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